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{* would be highly interesting and suggestive to com- 
pare the constitution which the conventions of dele- 
gates from Oklahoma and Indian territories adopted with 
the constitution of the states that came into the Union a 
quarter of a century ago, or even later. Each new constitu- 
tion is a landmark, a sign-post of progress. Each period 
has its ideas, features, tendencies, and a constitution (or 
even a local charter) reflects these more or less faithfully. 
The Guthrie convention adjourned in March after a 
session of 115 days. The convention was democratic (in 
a party sense), and remarkably enough, delegates of Indian 
extraction were more influential in it than white delegates. 
Its spirit was radical, except on the issue of race or color, 
and a number of things it proposed to do attracted national 
attention and led to sensational reports. It was said that 
President Roosevelt had threatened to reject the constitu- 
tion and prevent statehood in the event of the adoption of 
a “jim crow” article—an article for separate railroad 
coaches for whites and blacks and another provision pro- 
hibiting railroad corporations from protecting their prop- 
erty against violence and assault during strikes and indus- 
trial trouble. The President has no power to carry out 
such threats and the reports must have been exaggerated 
and misleading. 
Among tne provisions of the constitution that are con- 
sidered significant and “advanced” are these: 


Prohibition of stock watering, and publicity, with offi- 
cial inspection, for all corporations. 
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Corporations cannot deal in real estate outside of in- 
corporated cities. 


Railroads may not own or operate any other produc- 
tive enterprises (coal mines, oil wells, etc., for example). 

An elective railway commission is created. 

Passenger fares must not exceed 2 cents a mile. 

Prohibition for 21 years in Indian Territory. 

Direct primary nominations for all state officers, and 
nominations of federal Senators at the primaries. 

No incumbent in any state office to succeed himself. 

Creation of commissions on labor and arbitration, char- 
ities, agriculture, insurance, mines, etc. 

A strong employers’ liability clause, 

Woman suffrage in school elections, but in no others. 

The establishment of the Referendum and the Initiative 
on the Oregon model. 

There are other articles in the constitution which il- 
lustrate the trend of political and social thought in the 
country. The people of the two territories will vote on this 
organic charter on August 6. It will undoubtedly be rati- 
fied, and the new state will start upon its independent career 
with the good wishes of the whole country. Even conserva- 
tives wish some of the modern ideas to be given a practical 


trial somewhere. 
The Railroad Unrest and the Government 


Unforeseen developments of a remarkable character 
have followed the enactment by Congress under the Presi- 
dent’s guidance and pressure, of the “rate” act, the act lim- 
iting the hours of labor of train men and telegraph oper- 
ators despatching or signalling trains, and the act doing 
away with the fellow-servant doctrine in accidents on 
railroads resulting in injury to employes. The railroads, 
after fighting and condemning these acts, seemed to bow 
to the inevitable. A few leading men in the industry even 
admitted that the legislation had done good and would 
conduce to prosperity and stability. It was recognized that 
rebating and discrimination and the free-pass abuse had 
resulted in much harm; that the accident problem was too 
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serious to be neglected, and that stock manipulation and jug- 
gling with railroad values and securities in the name of 
“finance” needed to be curbed. 

At the same time, however, “warnings” were sounded 
by railway men in regard to the effects of the agitation®on 
the credit of the transportation companies and on the dis- 
position of the investors to buy railroad bonds and stocks. 
The railroads needed new capital for improvements, exten- 
sions, new trackage, and the money was not forthcoming. 
Some roads succeeded in floating loans in France, but even 
there it was said American railroad securities were regarded 
with some distrust. It was necessary to restore confidence, 
it was said, to induce investors to put their savings in rail - 
road bonds, but no definite specific suggestions were made 
as to how this should be done. 

Then came a “flood” of bills in the state legislatures 
dealing with the railroad question. Many were rate-reduc- 
tion bills (2-cent fare bills), some had to do with the sup- 
ply of cars to shippers, others established commissions to 
regulate state lines, and still others were concerned with 
capitalization. In Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana and else- 
where 2-cent-a-mile fare bills were speedily enacted into 
law. In Wisconsin the railroad commission ordered fares 
reduced from 3 to 2% cents a mile. 

The railroad managers, who had been objecting to 
federal regulation and invoking “state rights” at once 
shifted ground and raised the cry of “danger” and “confis- 
cation.” Some began to appeal to Washington for relief, 
and interviews, speeches, statements followed in which co- 
Speration of the railroads with the President was proposed, 
provided he would, in some way, “stop the legislatures.” 
Conferences at the White House were suggested ; individual 
bankers and railroad men visited the President to discuss 
possible means of checking the “flood” and saving the rail- 
roads. A sudden stock panic in Wall street, which caused 
railroad “values” to shrink to an extent that invloved an 
aggregate loss of $300,000,000 (according to some esti- 
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mates) lent emphasis to all this agitation against agitation. 
The railroad securities soon recovered at least 50 per cent 
of the loss, and business at large was not in the least af- 
fected by the Wall street disturbance. 

* The “crisis” is over for the present, but several les- 
sons have been learned meantime. As the Wall Street Jour- 
nal said: 

The very federal power which they [the railroads] for- 
merly feared now appeared as an ark of refuge. Instead 
now of invoking the power of the state against the federal 
authority, they cry aloud to the federal authority to save 
them from the states. Nothing more extraordinary than 
this has happened in the recent history of the United States. 
Moreover, it may be said that the railroads are well within 
their rights in calling for the protection of the federal gov- 
ernment. If the federal power is imposed upon them for 
the purpose of protecting the shipper and the consumer 
against the rebate, the secret rate and the corrupting pass, 
certainly the railroads have the right to demand that this 
same federal authority shall protect them against threaten- 
ing confiscation. President Roosevelt’s policy has received 
a magnificent vindication, while the railroads are discover- 
ing that the very power which they most feared is now the 
one from which they are most likely to obtain protection. 


There will be additional railroad legislation, federal 
and state; but it will be legislation directed against abuses, 
stock-gambling, inflation and “high finance.” President 
Roosevelt, Governors Hughes (New York), and Deneen 
(Illinois) are advocating legislation to prevent stock water- 
ing and provide control of railroad finance. Public opinion is 
in favor of such legislation, for it is not only just but pro- 
tective of the interests of investors and shippers and pro- 
motive of the confidence, stability and security that the rail- 
roads need. Against hasty, unreasonable rate-reduction 
legislation there has been something of a public reaction. 
However, the courts will have the last word in all matters 
of railway legislation, and of course “confiscation” is only 
a bugbear. The real problem is the establishment of just 
conditions that will warrant and produce stability and 
security, 
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Endowing Social Study 


A new departure in philanthropy is represented by the 
Sage Foundation. Mrs. Russell Sage has set aside the 
sum of $10,000,000 for this foundation, and has asked sev- 
eral leading charity workers and practical philanthropists 
to act as trustees of this fund. The income of the founda- 
tion is to be devoted to the study and improvement of social 
and economic conditions in the United States. In -other 
words, Mrs. Sage has endowed social research and social 
reform. 

The trustees are given broad discretion and the scope 
of the foundation is singularly wide. Any existing reform or 
relief agency may be helped out of the fund, and new move- 
ments or agencies may be started by the trustees, the only 
restriction being that no assistance shall be given to work 
that is already sufficiently endowed and effectively prose- 
cuted. Among the problems that are to be studied are “igno- 
rance, poverty and vice;” any promising scheme toward 
the theoretical or practical solution of these problems may 
be encouraged and fostered by the trustees. They may 
authorize special inquiries and studies, the collection of 
statistical data, and so on, and they may actually relieve 
poverty and cure ignorance and vice in any way that they 
may deem expedient and fruitful. 

This is unquestionably a new line in practical benefi- 
cence. Other wealthy men and women have endowed col- 
leges, trade schools, hospitals, “homes” for the aged or 
poor, scientific research, libraries, art galleries and museums. 
Mrs. Sage has endowed social reform and sociological re- 
search. 

It is not probable, as one editor has said, that the Sage 
Foundation will help the radical schools of reform—Social- 
ism, the Single Tax, Communism, Tolstoyism, etc.—but 
there are many reform enterprises of a more moderate 
character which have commanded sympathy and approval 
of late years, but which have suffered from the lack of ade- 
quate means. Model tenements, playgrounds for poor chil- 
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dren, clubs for boys and girls of the congested and alien 
or semi-alien neighborhoods, lectures and rational enter- 
tainments, vacation schools—these are some of the things 
which the Sage Foundation is expected to promote. 

However, the trustees have not formulated any plans 
or made any definite announcements. Speculation concern- 
ing their probable action is based on their known interest 
in and practical connection with education, relief, and hy- 
gienic work among the poor. 


1 dng 
Russia’s Second Parliament 


Early in March the second Russian Parliament met at 
St. Petersburg. Little enthusiasm or hope greeted it; the 
nation was in a pessimistic mood, and few believed that it 
would escape the fate of its predecessor—sudden and pre- 
mature dissolution by imperial decree. 

The elections had resulted in a “red” douma. The 
repressive policy of the government had failed of its pur- 
pose. The country had not been pacified; the terrorists had 
continued their activity, and the advanced liberal elements 
were as distrustful as ever. The government had hoped to 
secure a moderate douma ; it had only succeeded in strength- 
ening the radical factions. 

In the first douma the controlling party was the Con- 
stitutional Democratic, which demanded a responsible min- 
istry representing the parliamentary majority, wide agrarian 
reform and genuine constitutionalism, but which did not 
attack the monarchical form of government. The govern- 
ment outlawed this party and suppressed its organs. Dur- 
ing the whole electoral campaign it was hampered and per- 
secuted, and officially it was without a “ticket.” 

In the present douma the Constitutional Democrats have 
but 90 deputies, as against 150 in the first assembly. But 
what they lost was gained, not by more moderate parties, 
more friendly to the government, but by “leftist” and ex- 
treme parties, parties really and confessedly revolutionary— 
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the Social Democrats, the Group of Toil and the Social 
Revolutionists. Together these extreme parties command 
about 200 seats in the douma. 

But whereas in the first assembly there were no con- 
servatives, in the present one there are 80 or more reac- 
tionaries, anti-Semites and conservatives. The moderate 
Liberals—Octobrists and Regenerationists—are weak, while 
the Poles, the Baltic group and the Progressives are in al- 
liance with the Constitutional Democrats. 

On the whole, the douma is “redder” than the first, hence 
the fears and misgivings which were expressed on all 
sides at the time of its assembling. The government was 
prepared for the conflict with it and its organs loudly threat- 
ened dissolution in the event of revolutionary demonstra- 
tions or an attempt to use the hall of the legislature as a 
forum for dangerous and incendiary propaganda, The 
leftist groups, in turn, affected great confidence and seemed 
to invite a struggle in the belief that the government would 
not venture to dismiss another douma. 


However, almost from the first day the douma has dis- 
played great self-restraint and caution. The Constitutional 
Democrats convinced two of the leftist factions that it would 
be rash and futile to provoke the government needlessly. 
Tact and “diplomacy” were perceived to be the conditions 
of success, and the errors of last year, due to excessive op- 
timism and ardor, were not to be repeated. The policy de- 
cided on was to credit the government with good faith, 
proffer codperation in constructive and reform work, and 
refrain from pressing measures which the government might 
regard as “illegal” and as furnishing a pretext for disso- 
lution. This is a wise decision, and it promises to yield 
even better results than the leaders anticipated. It has dis- 
armed the fanatical reactionaries, the enemies of the new 
regime, and there is at this writing little talk of dispers- 
ing the douma and undoing the work of the past two years. 

Premier Stolypine, in his official statement to the 
douma, not only professed an earnest desire to transform 
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Russia into a constitutional state, and put an end to civil war 
and chaos, but outlined a comprehensive scheme of practical 
reforms. He will offer bills dealing with personal liberty, 
habeas corpus, freedom of speech, local autonomy, popular 
education, and so on. Land is to be given to the starving 
or suffering peasants, and for the benefit of factory work- 
men bills will be introduced for shorter hours, old-age in- 
surance, compensation for accidents, etc. 

The Social Democrats attacked this program as well 
as past misdeeds of the ministry, but the majority voted 
to proceed with the busiriess of the session and avoid a col- 
lision with the government. An honest effort is apparently 
to be made by the douma to codperate with the government 
along constructive and reformatory lines. But is the bureau- 
cracy honest and will the cabinet keep its promises? 


Self-Government in the Transvaal] 


The first parliament elected in the Transvaal under the 
new Constitution, which gave that colony “responsible” gov- 
ernment and autonomy, has entered upon its work. It is 
controlled by the Boers, who elected General Beyers as 
speaker of the assembly. The first Transvaal ministry since 
the war is headed by Gen. Botha, and among his associates 
are Generals Schalk-Burger and Delarey. 

The English population of the colony outnumbers the 
Dutch, but the latter had the support of two of the English 
parties—the Nationalists and the Laborites. There is little 
sympathy between these parties and the Progressives, who 
are imperialistic and under the influence of the mining and 
capitalistic interests of the Rand. 

The policy of the Botha ministry and of the Boer ma- 
jority in the lower house of the legislature is not, however, 
hostile to the mining interests. The Boers acknowledge 
with gratitude the generosity with which the British gov- 
ernment has treated them and profess a desire for internal 
peace and harmony. South African federation is an im- 
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The Two Dromios 
—From the New York Times. 




















The Railroad Magnates of the Country Are Working Every Day 
on the Roadbed of Government Ownership 

Weary Willie (on the fence)—I couldn’t do it better myself 

than they are doing it—From the Minneapolis Journal. 
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portant feature of the Boer program, and in order to bring 
such union about it is felt that racial conflicts must be avoided 
as far as possible. 

One of the first acts of the Parliament was one to pro- 
hibit the immigration into the Transvaal of Japanese, Brit- 
ish Indians and other Asiatics. This restriction is favored 
by 99 per cent. of the population, including English settlers 
and workmen. On the other hand, the Botha government 
has assumed a very moderate attitude toward the vexed 
question of Chinese labor. The importation of Chinese to 
work in the mines under semi-servile conditions was stopped 
by the British Liberal government; but those coolies who 
are already in the colony will not be repatriated at the ex- 
piration of their contracts, unless native or unskilled white 
labor can be found to replace them. 

The Transvaal government has made a very favorable 
impression in England, even on the Tories and imperialists. 
The general feeling is that the policy of conciliation and 
trust in the Boers will be vindicated by the practical results 
and that the enlightened system of colonial autonomy will 
work as well in the Transvaal as it has worked in Canada 
and Australia. It should be added, however, that the upper 
house of the Transvaal legislature, or the council, is an ap- 
pointive body, and is more English than Dutch. 


— gdm « 
a Brg 
The Municipal “Revolution” in London 


For eighteen years the London County Council has 
been controlled by the Progressive party, a party which 
believed in extending municipal functions, keeping private 
monopoly at arms’ length, and improving, reconstructing 
and beautifying London. The Moderates, the opponents 
of the Progressives, have opposed what they called “munici- 
pal socialism” and the policy of public ownership of street 
railroads, houses for the poor, river steamers, lighting 
plants, etc., and have advocated municipal economy and re- 
duced taxation. 
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In the March election the Progressives suffered a severe 
defeat. Their majority was wiped out, and the Moderates 
were placed in power. 

The interpretations of the election vary, naturally 
enough, according to the views of the writers. “A blow 
at municipalization,” say those who oppose that policy. 
“The result of a mendacious, corrupt and reckless campaign, 
engineered by the private monopolists,” is the opinion of 
the Progressive organs. The impartial journals say that, 
while misrepresentation had not a little to do with the re 
sult, there is no doubt that the rate-payers were alarmed at 
the steady growth of taxation, municipal indebtedness and 
expenditures on parks, plants, sanitary improvements, and 
so on, and really believed that bankruptcy was threatening 
London. The Progressives had added $100,000,000 to the 
debt of the metropolis, and were planning further municipal 
enterprises, including a great electrical power plant, which 
would have necessitated a substantial increase of the debt. 

No one denies, however, that most of the improve- 
ments were necessary, and that London would have been 
unspeakably filthy, unhealthy and ugly without them. It is 
not at all certain that the Moderates can keep their promises 
of retrenchment and economy. The municipalized services 
are not to be handed over to private corporations ; no back- 
ward step is to be taken. In the matter of health, educa- 
tion, police and fire-department service no economy is pos- 
sible. But it is probable that franchises will be granted to 
companies to carry out a number of semi-public undertak- 
ings which the Progressives wished to preserve for the city. 

This “revolt of the rate-payers” is not confined to Lon- 
don. Other covnties and boroughs in England have like- 
wise “gone Moderate” and voted against further extension 
of the policy of municipal trading. 
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Notes from Abroad 


Through the courtesy of Lord Crewe a meeting of promoters 
of a scheme for purchasing the Coleridge Cottage at Nether Stowey, 
Somerset, for the nation was held lately in Committee-room C of 
the House of Lords, Professor Knight in the chair. Although 
Coleridge was its tenant for only a few years, the cottage at Stowey 
is the only one of his residences which can now be secured for a 
memorial purpose. All his finest poetry was composed in the Quan- 
tock district, and most of it written in this cottage. Some pictures 
of places associated with him, drawn by distinguished artists, have 
already been sent to the secretary. These will be ultimately hung 
on the cottage walls, with copies of all the portraits of Coleridge 
that can be obtained, and those of the friends who visited him at 
Nether Stowey, and a few other memorial relics. The aim of the 
promoters is mainly to preserve the cottage, so far as possible, in 
the state in which it was during the poet’s residence, and to replant 
the orchard garden; but it is also hoped that the annex to the 
house—built since Coleridge lived in it—will be taken down to 
make way for a library to benefit the village and district. 

$n 6 @ 

Mr. Henniker Heaton has arranged (subject to the approval 
of his colleagues) a chess match between the House of Commons 
and the combined Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


From Punch 


It is denied that, during the friction between Sir Alexander 
Swettenham and Rear-Admiral Davis, the German Emperor ex- 
pressed the heartfelt wish that nothing might arise to disturb the 
good relations which he hoped would always exist between Great 
Britain and America. 

eS 

The Lords, Mr. Birrell announces, are to be given a second 
chance. Jf they do not take that—well then they will be given a 
third chance. 

* * * * 

More shocking Revelations about the Lords! From Mr. 
Stead this time. “The average area of each peer.is about 38,000 
acres. This is no natural growth. Jt has been artificially fostered 
for nearly nine hundred years.” Personally, we have never yet 
met a peer of the above dimensions; but if we ever do we shall 
agree with Mr. Stead that it is no natural growth. 


A daily paper recently stated that Prince Robert de Broglie, 
who is conducting the Tivoli orchestra, had “rejected his father’s 
overtures again.” Whilst it is interesting to note that Prince de 
Broglie’s musical tastes are inherited, one cannot be surprised that 
in their present strained relations the Prince should decline to in- 
troduce his parent’s compositions to the London public. 

x* * * * 

“The bridal corsage was completed by a bevy of pretty brides- 

maids.”—W eekly Scotsman, 
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America manufactured 38,000 motor-cars last year, but they 
killed only 134 persons. We look for things on a larger scale than 
this from America. 

. - * * 

The Little Room and how Large it is!—“Miss Murcutt said 
when she went to live and work among the people of the East 
End of London she found 300,000 persons, divided into families, 
living in one room.”—Scotsman, 

* * * * 

The visit of the Ameer to India proved a great success. 
A quite charming incident happened at Agra. When tea was served 
lord Minto rose and helped the Ameer to milk. At that the 
Ameer quickly rose and poured milk into Lord Minto’s cup, say- 
ing, “I will help you.” It was a pretty act of courtesy, none the 
less graceful because Lord Minto possibly did not want milk. 

* * * * 


“The Man with a Hoe” is the title of an article in The Rapid 
Review. Is he, we wonder, a relation of “The Man without an 
Aitch ?” 

-_ . = 

One of the duties of the City Sword-bearer, it is stated, is 
to keep the Lord Mayor reminded of the banquets which he has 
to attend. The fact that this functionary has to be armed with a 
sword bears eloquent testimony to the fact that even a Civic digni- 
tary revolts, at times, against over-feeding. 

* 7 + 


There is nothing like calling a spade a spade. The Gentle- 
woman, in discussing the health of Cabinet Ministers, says, “Proba- 
bly Mr. Haldane has the stoutest physique of any member of the 
present Government.” Certainly, to look at Mr. Haldane, one 
would never imagine that he was opposed to a policy of Waist. 

** * * 


“Neither of these artists show a spark of the ‘milk of human 
kindness’ which in Dickens’ prose redeems his tendency to carica- 
ture."—T. P.’s Weekly. 

‘ees 

“Mr. John Burns,” says The Daily News, “is a man who gets 
up early, and a man who wants to know the reason why.” We 
cannot oblige him; it has always seemred to us a most unreason- 
able habit. 

Se 

“Eighteen miles is the longest distance at which a man’s 
yoice has been heard. This occurred at the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, where a man shouting ‘Bob’ at one end was plainly heard at 
the other, eighteen miles away.”—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

This works out at a mile and a half for a penny, so it isn't 
so wonderful after all. 

** * * 

“Young Lady (Protestant) requires situation as Post Office 
Assistant.”—Local Paper. 

Yet there are hardened men about who can buy a %d. stamp 
of a Roman Catholic without even blushing. 
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The Sea Group: Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall 


By Katharine Lee Bates 
Professor of Literature in Wellesley College 


HE three south-western counties of England, Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall, reach out, like the hearts of 

their sons, into the wild Atlantic. Many a Westward Ho 
adventure was sped from Bristol, Bideford, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, and even from Topsham, which long served as 
the port of Exeter. The far-sea Elizabethan sailors and 
their dauntless commanders, those “Admirals All” whose 
praises a living poet of these parts, Francis Newbolt, has 
sung, came largely from this corner of England. The father 
of Sir Francis Drake was a Tavistock tar. That dreamer 
of illimitable dreams, Sir Walter Raleigh, was born in the 
little village of East Budleigh. Another Devon village fa- 
miliar to Raleigh’s boyhood, Ottery St. Mary, is the native 
place of Coleridge, whose immortal sea-ballad came into 
being just over the Somerset border, in those radiant days 
when he and Wordsworth, two young poets in the ful- 


*This is the last of a series entitled “A Reading Journey in 
English Counties” which appeared in THe CHautTauguan from De- 
cember to May. The Journey began with the Border and Lake 
Country and concludes with Cornwall at the southwestern extremity 
of England. The articles which have previously appeared are “The 
Border” and “The Lake Country,” December; “Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Staffordshire,” January; “The Heart of England: War- 
wickshire,” February; “The Cotswolds,” and “Oxford,” March; 
“The Counties of the Severn Valley,” April. 
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ness of their friendship and the freshness of their inspira- 
tion would go wandering together, from their home in 
Nether Stowey, off on the Quantock Hills—days commem- 
orated by Wordsworth in “The Prelude :” 

“Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roved, 

Unchecked we loitered ’mid her sylvan courts; 

Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, 


Didst chant the vision of that Ancient Man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner.” 


My first view of the Quantocks was had, some years 
ago, from Exmoor. Coming through North Devon, we 
had been walking for hours, knee-deep in heather, over 
that high, rolling moorland where the red deer still run 
wild. The pollen rose in clouds about our heads. Black- 
faced sheep and white-tailed rabbits and startled, flurrying 
heath-cocks shared, but did not break, the rapture of that 
solitude. Bell-heather and rose-heather and white heather 
mingled their hues, at a little distance, in a rippling sea of 
purple. We lay down in it, and the fragrant spray closed 
warm about us, while the soft sky seemed almost to touch 
our faces. We were supremely happy and we hoped that 
we were lost. We had long been out of sight of human 
habitation, but our compass served us better than we wished, 
and when, with a covert sense of disappointment, though 
the sun was red on the horizon, we came at last upon a 
woman and child gathering whortleberries in a dimple of 
the moor, we learned that we were, as we should have been, 
in the heart of the Lorna Doone country. 

All lovers of Blackmore’s delectable romance remem 
ber that its modest hero, John Ridd, of the parish of Oare, 
was a Somerset man. “Zummerzett thou bee’st, Jan Ridd, 
and Zummerzett thou shalt be.” But the Doone glen, which 
actually was, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the hold of a marauding band of outlaws, lies on Badge- 
worthy Water, a part of the Devon boundary. We ate our 
handful of whortleberries in Devon, but soon, following di- 
rections, found ourselves on the brow of a steep incline, peer- 
ing over upon a farmhouse, known as Lorna’s Bower, in 
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the valley below. Scrambling down the declivity as best 
we might, we crossed he Badgeworthy by means of a log 
and a hand-rail, climbed a fence inhospitably placed at the 
end of this rude bridge, and thus made unceremonious en- 
trance into Somerset. They were gruff of speech at Lorna’s 
Bower, but kind of heart, and treated the belated wander- 
ers well, feasting us on the inevitable ham and eggs, with 
a last taste of Devonshire cream, and giving us the warm 
corner of the settle by the great, peat-burning fireplace. A 
sheepskin waistcoat, with the wool yet on, lay across the 
rheumatic knees of our host, and hams and sides of bacon 
dangled from the rafters overhead. 

According to the saying, “It always rains on Exmoor,” 
the next morning broke in storm, and we made slow pro- 
eress under the rain and over the mud along the Badge- 
worthy. All our path was a Waterslide, yet we came at 
last to the Doone valley, where tumbled heaps of stone mark 
the site of the felons’ houses. Foxglove and bracken and 
heather would have whispered us the gossip of the place, 
but a sudden spurt of especially violent rain drove us on to 
a shepherd’s hut for refuge. Two sportsmen, booted and 
spurred, with their horses saddled in the shed, all ready 
to mount and ride if the Exmoor hunt should sweep that 
way, were there before us. One of them told us that his 
own house had the dints of the Doone’s terrible blows on 
one of its oak doors. As the weather had gone from bad to 
worse, we abandoned our walking-trip, bestowed ourselves 
in a creakity cart, the only vehicle then and there obtain- 
able, and drove past the little Oare church, where John and 
Lorna were so tragically wedded, over “Robber’s Bridge,” 
and on to the top of Oare Hill. Here we paused for a mem- 
orable view of the rain-silvered landscape, with Dunkery 
Beacon glimmering above. On through blurred pictures 
of beautiful scenery we went, into the village of Porlock, 
sweet with roses, and plunging down Porlock Hill, we held 
on our gusty way to Minehead. The hostelries of this fav- 
orite watering-place being full, we pushed on by evening 
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train to Taunton, a fair town of heroic history. In the 
stormy times of Charles I, it was twice gallantly defended 
by Admiral Blake, himself a son of Somerset, against the 
cavalier forces. Forty years later, when the unpopular 
James II had succeeded to his brother’s throne, Taunton 
frankly embraced the perilous cause of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, welcoming him with joyous ceremonies. In Taun- 
ton marketplace he was proclaimed king, and from Taun- 
ton he issued his royal proclamations. The Duke was ut- 
terly defeated at Sedgemoor, three miles to the east of 
Bridgewater, in what Macaulay designates as “the last fight 
deserving the name of a battle that has been fought on 
English ground.” The simple Somerset folk who had fol- 
lowed the banners of Monmouth were punished with piti- 
less severity. The brutal officers made a jest of the execu- 
tion. A range of gibbets, with their ghastly burdens, cross- 
ed the moor, but Taunton was the especial victim of the 
royal vengeance. A hundred prisoners were put to death 
there by Kirke and his “lambs,” and wellnigh another hun- 
dred hanged by such process of law as was embodied in 
Jeffrey’s “Bloody Assize.” ' 

But we would not lincer in Taunton,—no, not even for 
the sake of its gentle Elizabethan poet, Samuel Daniel, nor 
would we stay our journey for trips to the places of varied 
interest on either side. A little to the southwest is Welling- 
ton, which gave the Iron Duke his title. Going north from 
there one would come soon to Milverton, the birthplace of 
Dr. Thomas Young, that ingenious linguist who first began 
to read the riddle of the Sphinx; for he had deciphered some 
half a dozen of the Egyptian hieroglyphics in advance of 
Champollion’s great announcement. A few miles farther 
to the north is Combe Flory, the pleasant parsonage which 
Sydney Smith made so gay, even binding his books, and 
theological books at that, in brightest colors. To get a 
tropical effect, and to hoax his guests, he hung oranges 
from his garden shrubs, and to gratify a lady who hinted 
that deer would ornament the little park, he fitted out his 
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two donkeys—who doubtless had their opinion of him and 
of his doings—with branching antlers, and stationed them 
before the windows for a pastoral effect. 

The county of Somerset, a land of broad, green val- 
leys, enclosed by rugged ranges of hill and upland, has 
been compared in form to an arm slightly bent about the 
eastern and southern shores of Bristol Channel. The river 
Parret crosses it at the elbow, dividing it into a southern 
section,—moors, bogs, mountains, with the one deep vale 
of the river Tone—and a northern part, larger and more 
populous, but hardly less broken. Above the Parret, and 
almost paralle] with it, runs the river Brue, draining that 
once vast peat swamp known as the Brent Marshes. Glas- 
tonbury now stands on the north bank of the Brue, but at 
some remote period was islanded in the midst of the river. 
The Britons—if the wise say true—called it The Apple-tree 
Isle, or Avalon,—a name caught up in the golden meshes 
of Arthurian romance. The wounded king but 

“passes to the Isle Avilion, 
He passes and is heal’d and cannot die.” 

The Britons in their heathen days had dreamed of a 
fairyland where death and sorrow entered not, the Celtic 
Tir-na-n’Og, an Island of Immortal Youth hid somewhere 
in the flushed mysterious west, and the Christian faith, 
that came so early to Glastonbury, did not destroy but gath- 
ered to itself the wistful hope, so that the site of one of the 
earliest churches in England became the center of strangely 
blended legends. It was in the Isle of Avalon, according 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, that the sword Excalibur was 
forged, and after Arthur had passed from mortal ken, he 
was not dead, but still, through the waiting centuries, 

“Mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 

Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watched by weeping queens.” 

Yet the medieval voices, that we would gladly believe 
more simply than we may, tell us that Arthur was buried 
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at Glastonbury in a sarcophagus hollowed out of the trunk 
of an oak, that the penitent Guenevere was laid at his feet, 
that the skeletons were uncovered and removed to the 
church in the reign of Henry II and were seen by so sane 
a witness as Leland so late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. But in King Arthur, death is life, and not his re- 
puted grave, nor the giant bones folk wondered at, nor the 
golden lock of Guenevere that crumbled at a monk’s too 
eager clutch, could shake the faith in his second coming. 
Malory, writing in the fifteenth century, illustrates even in 
his half-denial the persistency of that expectation: 

“Yet some men say in many parts of England that King Ar- 
thur is not dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into. another 
place, and men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the 
holy cross. I will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say, 
here in this world he changed his life, but many men say that there 
is written upon his tomb this verse: Hic jacet Arthurus Rex quon- 
dam Rexque futurus.” 

Arthurian legends are attached to other places in Som- 
ersetshire, notably to Cadbury, whose earlier name was 
Camelot, and to its adjacent village of Queen’s Camel. Here 
on the river Camel cluster Arthurian names,—King Arthur’s 
Palace, a moated mound; King Arthur’s Well, a spring of 
magic virtues; King Arthur’s Hunting Causeway, an old 
track across the fields; and here the tradition of a great 
battle lingers. But Glastonbury is not only an Arthurian 
shrine; it was once, in purer days than ours, the keeper 
of the Holy Grail. 


“To whom the nronk: “The Holy Grail! * 
* * * * * * * * . * * * * 
What is it? 
The phantom of a cup that comes and goes?” 


“‘*Nay, monk! what phantom?’ answer’d Percivale. 
‘The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good saint, 
Arimathaean Joseph, journeying brought 

To Glastonbury where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
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And there awhile it bode; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 

Was caught away to Heaven, and disappear’d.’ 


To whom the monk: ‘From out old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 

And there the heathen prince, Arviragus, 

Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church.’ 


Dreamy hours were those we spent under the shadows 
of Glastonbury Tor, among the scant ruins of that once 
so glorious abbey, strolling about with a motley company 
of sheep, chickens and tourists over what is perhaps the 
most ancient consecrated ground in England. Hither came 
St. Joseph of Arimathaea with his eleven companions and 
here the staff of the saint as he thrust it into the ground, 
put forth leaf and blossom as a signal that the resting-place 
was reached. The little wattled oratory that the Archangel 
Gabriel commanded and the pagan king permitted them to 
build on a waste island of the marsh was succeeded, in 
course of time, by a primitive form of monastery, where St. 
Patrick, his mission to Ireland accomplished, dwelt many 
years and died. Here in a later century great St. Dunstan 
held the post of abbot and waged at his forge stern warfare 
against the Devil. And it is sober history that here a Chris- 
tian church and brotherhood lived on in unbroken peace 
from British times to English. “What Glastonbury has to 
itself, alone and without rival,” says Freeman, “is its his- 
torical position as the tie, at once national and religious, 
which binds the history and memories of our race to those 
of the race which we supplanted.” 

The after-story of Glastonbury is as tragic as that of 
Whalley. A mitred abbey, enlarged and enriched from gen- 
eration to generation, it became a court whither the sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen were sent for nurture in gra- 
cious manners; a school of learning whose library was one 
of the most precious in the realm; a seat of princely hospi- 


*Tennyson’s “The Holy Grail,” 36-64. 
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talities and lavish charities. ‘When the storm burst, Abbot 
Whiting strove to hide from the spoilers some of the abbey 
plate. He was forthwith arrested at his manor of Sharp- 
ham—the very house where Fielding the novelist was after- 
wards born,—sentenced at Wells, dragged on a hurdle to 
the top of Glastonbury Tor, and there hanged and butch- 
ered, his head being spiked above the abbey gate. The mag- 
nificent church and extensive conventual buildings, stripped 
and abandoned, long served the neighborhood as a quarry. 
Richly sculptured blocks were built into barns and garden- 
walls and broken up for making a road over the marshes. 
Little is left for the gazer now save a few weed-crowned 
columns, an exquisite Early English chapel on the site of 
St. Joseph’s wattled church, a gabled tithe-barn, an old pil- 
grim inn, and the Abbott’s Kitchen, a witchcap structure 
whose four vast fireplaces must all have roared with jollity 
when Abbot Whiting chanced to be entertaining five hun- 
dred “persons of fashion” at a single dinner-party. As we 
wandered over the daisied pastureland from one gray frag- 
ment to another, we realized the invisible Glastonbury all 
the more in the peace that has come with the perishing of 
the visible. “Time the Shadow” has but softened the splen- 
dor. More than ever is this 
“the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows.” 

It is only six miles from Glastonbury to Wells, one of 
the loveliest cathedral cities of England, not a place to hurry 
through, but to settle in and quietly enjoy. Lodgings in 
Vicar’s Close, leisurely strolls through the gardens of the 
Bishop’s Palace, hours of tranquil revery in choir and chap- 
ter-house and Lady Chapel,—it is so that one is taken to the 
heart of all this holy beauty. The foundation dates back to the 
beginning of the eighth century, but Saxon church melted 
into Norman, and Norman into Early English,—substantially 
the cathedral of today, with that wonderful facade of which 
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Fuller truly said: “England affordeth not the like.” The 
story of the city is the story of the church, and the story 
of the church is one of honor and untroubled peace. Not 
being a monastery, it was untouched by the blow that smote 
Glastonbury down. The rage of war has passed it by. Its 
bishops have left saintly memories. Above this matchless 
group of ecclesiastical buildings tender benignities brood 
like outspread wings. There is blessing in the very air. 

Wells lies in a basin at the foot of the Mendip Hills, 
whose limestone cliffs rising sheer, terrace above terrace, are 
full of fascination. Traces of prehistoric man, as well as of 
extinct animal species, have been found in its deep caverns. 
In the Hyaena Den, when disclosed in 1852, the eyes of 
geologists could discern the very places where our shaggy 
forbears had lighted their fires and cooked their food. It 
seems a far cry from those low-browed cave-folk to Lord 
Macaulay, who loved this West Country so well, and to John 
Locke, who was born in the village of Wrington,—a village 
which furthermore prides itself on one of the noblest church- 
towers in Somerset and on the decorous grave of Hannah 
More. 

All manner of literary associations jostle one another 
in the town of Bath, to which at home I have heard Eng- 
lish visitors liken our Boston. They meant it as a compli- 
ment, for Bath is a handsome city, even ranked by Landor, 
one of its most loyal residents, above the cities of Italy for 
purity and consistent dignity of architecture. To reach 
‘Bath we ‘had journeyed east from the Mendip Hills into 
the valley of the Lesser Avon. Here “the Queen of all 
the Spas” holds her court, the tiers of pale stone terraces 
and crescents climbing up the steep sides of the valley to 
a height of some eight hundred feet. 

Of the sights of Bath the Abbey is most disappointing, 
and well it may be, for it was stripped not only of its glass 
but even of its iron and lead by Henry VIII, and only a 
bleak framework left to pass through a series of purchas- 
ers to the citizens. The west front wears a curious design 
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of ladders on which battered angels clamber up and down. 
The interior has no “dim religious light,” but gilt and color 
and such a throng of gaudy monuments that the wits have 
made merry at the expense of the vaunted mineral springs. 


“These walls adorned with monument and bust, 
Show how Bath waters serve to lay the dust.” 


The Romans knew the virtue of these waters, and mod- 
ern excavation has disclosed, with other remnants of a per- 
ished splendor, elaborate Roman baths, arched and columned 
and beautifully paved. A Saxon monastery was founded 
here, where, according to the Exeter Book, still “stood 
courts of stone,” and the baths were known and frequented 
throughout the Middle Ages and in Tudor and Stuart times. 
But the Bath of the eighteenth-century society-novel, the 
Bath of which Miss Burney and Miss Austen, Fielding and 
Smollet have drawn such graphic pictures, owed its being 
chiefly to Beau Nash. The city to which the gallant Ox- 
Onian came in 1703 was a mean, rough place enough. The 
baths were “unseemly ponds,” open to the weather and to 
the view of the passer-by, who found it amusing to pelt the 
invalid bathers with dead cats—poor pussies!—and frogs. 
But Nash secured a band of music for the Pump Room, 
set orderly balls on foot, and soon won the title of King of 
Bath, which he made such a focus of fashion that the place 
grew during his lifetime from its poor estate into the comely 
city of today. This arbiter of elegance maintained a mim- 
icry of royal pomp. His dress glistened with lace and em- 
broidery and he traveled in a chaise drawn by grey horses, 
with a full complement of outriders, footmen and French 
horns. 

The Pump Room is worth a visit. It is an oblong sa- 
loon, with a semi-circular recess at either end. At the west 
end is a music gallery, and at the east a statue of Beau Nash. 
A three-fourths square of cushioned seats occupies the mid- 
dle of the room and opens toward a counter. Here a 
white-capped maid dispenses, at twopence a glass, the yel- 
low fluid, which hisses up from a fountain just behind her 
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and falls murmuring into a marble vase. And all about, a 
part of the spectacle, sit the health seekers, sipping the magic 
water from glasses in decorated saucers and looking a trifle 
foolish. 

Here, or in steering one’s course among the Bath 
chairs that claim a native’s right of way in park and prome- 
nade, fancy may choose almost any companion she will. 
Pope hated Bath, to be sure, and called it “the sulphurous 
pit,” but not even Pope kept out of it; Beckford the author 
of “Vathek,” lived here; Butler, author of the “Analogy,” 
died here ; Pepys scribbled a page of his “Diary” here ; Her- 
schel the astronomer played a chapel-organ here; Lord 
Chesterfield’s manners and Sheridan’s wit found here an 
apt field of exercise; but for my part—and it was a scanda- 
lous choice, with the ghosts of Pitt and Burke, Wolfe and 
Wilson, Cowper and Scott and Goldsmith and Moore ready 
to do escort duty—I wished for the company of Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath, for such a glorious gossip could not have 
failed to add some entertaining items to the story of the town. 

Our pilgrimage to Clevedon revealed it as a lonely vil- 
lage which has within half a century become a popular 
summer resort. It lies 


“By that broad water of the west” 


where the Severn merges into the Bristol Channel. 
Here is Myrtle Cottage, where Coleridge and his bride had 
their brief season of joy. 


“Low was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn 

The sea’s faint nmurmur. In the open air 
Our myrtle blossomed; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined.” 


It was here that this poet of boundless promise, 


“The rapt one of the godlike forehead 
The heaven-eyed creature,” 


wrote his “Afolian Harp,” and other lyrics touched with an 
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unwonted serenity and sweetness, and here that Hartley 
Coleridge was born. 

But our first walk took us by the beach and across the 
fields to that ‘obscure and solitary church” where lies Ten- 
nyson’s Arthur, son of Henry Hallam the historian, and him- 
self a poet. He was in Vienna when 


“God’s finger touch’d him and he slept,” 


and Tennyson linked the Austrian and the English rivers 
in his elegy. 


“The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


“There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the bubbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills.” 


The ancient church, now but seldom opened for serv- 
ice, was locked, and we had to hunt for the sexton. It was 
dusk when he arrived, but we groped our way to the south 
transept and, by the light of a lifted taper, made out the 
pathetic farewell: 


VALE DULCISSIME 
VALE DILECTISSIME 
DESIDERATISSIME 
REQUIESCAS IN PACE 


It was this tablet that haunted the restlessness of Ten- 
nyson’s grief as, on moonlight nights, he would seem to 
see the lustre which fell across his bed slipping into the 
transept window and becoming “a glory on the walls.” 


“The marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years. 


“The mystic glory swims away; 
From off mry bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 

I sleep till dusk is dipt in grey; 
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“And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn.” 

From Clevedon, from Bath, from Cheddar, from 
Wells, the roads lead to Bristol, which must not, if only for 
the sake of poor Chatterton, be ignored. This worn, dig- 
nified old city has had something of a vagrant career. Be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, and for long after, Bristol stood 
north of the Avon and was a Gloucestershire town. In 
course of time it stretched across the river and lay partly 
in Somerset. And in the fourteenth century, when for 
wealth and consequence it ranked second only to London, 
Edward III created it a county by itself. From the dawn 
of its history it was a trading-mart. Nothing came amiss 
to it, even kidnapping, so that among its gains it gained the 
title of “Stepmother of all England.” The merchants and 
the mariners of Bristol stood in the front of English enter- 
prise. Even in the time of Stephen it was deemed wellnigh 
the richest city of the kingdom. When a foreign war was 
in hand, Bristol could be counted on for a large contingent 
of ships and men. Its merchants lived in towered mansions, 
with capacious cellars for the storage of their goods, ware- 
houses and shops on the street floor, the family parlors and 
bedrooms above, and attics for the prentices in the sharp- 
pitched gables. The banquet-halls, at the rear of these spa- 
cious dwellings, were splendid with carven roofs, rich tapes- 
tries and plate that would have graced a royal board. Even 
the critical Pepys, who visited Bristol after its Spanish 
and West Indian trades were well established, found its quay 
“a most large and noble place.” 

Bristol sailors bear no small part in the tales of Eng- 
lish sea daring and records of discovery. As early as 1480, 
Bristol merchants were sending out tall ships to search west 
of Ireland for “the Island of Brazil and the Seven Cities.” 
Sixteen years later the Venetian mariner, John Cabot proba- 
bly accompanied by his son Sebastian,—“shadow-seekers,” 
the old Bristol tars would call them—had touched the coast 
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of North America. On his return the “Great Admiral” clad 
himself in silk and was a notable figure in the Bristol streets. 
Mere literary folk would have been embarrassed by little 
enough attention as they went their quiet ways. What was 
Chatterton to the trading, ship-building, ship-lading town 
but a bright-eyed Blue Coat boy? And how those hard- 
headed merchants would have chuckled over the eager scheme 
of three penniless poets, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Lovell for founding a community on the Susquehannah—a 
river of melodious name and delightfully far away—where 
no one should labor more than two hours out of the twenty- 
four ! 


“The pride of Bristowe and the Western londe,” 


is St. Mary Redcliffe. This superb structure, ever since 
the day when Queen Bess called it “the fairest, the goodli- 
est, and most famous parish-church in England,” has gone 
on adding praise to praise. It is of ancient foundation, still 
observing, at Whitsuntide, the ceremony of Rushbearing. It 
was in this church that Chatterton pretended to discover 
the manuscript poems of his invented monk Rowley; it was 
here that Coleridge and Southey wedded the ladies of their 
Pantisocratical choice ; and every good American is expected 
to thrill at the sight of the armor, hanging from one of the 
piers, of the gallant admiral, Sir William Penn, a native of 
Bristol and the father of our Quaker. 

The last great city in our summer path was Exeter, 
whose greatness is of the past. Exeter is, like Bristol, a 
county by itself, and yet stands, in a true sense, as the capi- 
tal of Devonshire. It is, moreover, the heart of the whole 
West Country. “In Exeter,” says Mr. Norway, a Cornish- 
man, “all the history of the West is bound up—its love of 
liberty, its independence, its passionate resistance to foreign 
conquerors, its devotion to lost causes, its loyalty to the throne, 
its pride, its trade, its maritime adventure, all these many 
strands are twined together in that bond which links West 
Countrymen to Exeter. There is no incident in their past 
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history which does not touch her. Like them she was un- 
stained by heathendom and kept her faith when the dwellers 
in less happy cities further north were pricked to the wor- 
ship of Thor and Odin at the point of Saxon spears. Like 
them she fought valiantly against the Norman Conqueror, 
and when she fell their cause fell with her. And since those 
days what a host of great and stirring incidents have hap- 
pened here, from Perkin Warbeck beating on the gates with 
his rabble of brave Cornishmen, to William of Orange going 
in high state to the cathedral, welcomed already as a de- 
liverer to that throne which it lay almost with Exeter to 
give or to withhold. 

We rendered, of course, our first homage to the cathe- 
dral, rejoicing in the oft-praised symmetries of the interior 
and, hardly less, in the tender color-tones that melted, blues 
into grays, and fawns into creams, with the softening of 
the light. The cathedral library contains that treasure of 
our literature, the Exeter Book, an anthology of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, “one great English book of divers things, 
song-wise wrought,” left by the will of Bishop Leofric, who 
died in 1072, to “St. Peter’s minister in Exeter where his 
bishopstool is.” Miles Coverdale, translator of the Bible, 
was bishop here in Tudor times, and also Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawney, one of the “Seven Bishops” who clashed with 
James II and were thrown into prison. His home was in 
Cornwall, and a famous song thunders the wrath of the 
West Country: 


“And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawney die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why.” 


Of the secular buildings in Exeter, we visited the fine- 
fronted guild hall in High street and Mol’s Coffee House 
in the Cathedral Yard. The custodian of the guild-hall proud- 
ly pointed out the beauties of its fifteenth century carvings 
and hospitably invited us to try on the gorgeous robes of the 
civic dignitaries and sit in their great chairs of fretted oak, 
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but we contented ourselves with viewing the various treas- 
ures of the old burgh there on exhibition. We went away 
wrapt in visions of those blithe Midsummer Eves when all 
the Exeter guilds, preceded by a mounted band consisting 
of Mayor and Alderman and Council, made the circuit of 
the city walls, the image of St. Peter borne before the Fish- 
mongers, that of St. Luke before the Painters, and every 
other trade in like manner preceded by its especial patron 
saint ; but Mol’s Coffee House called up a later picture of 

“Sir Francis Drake, and Martin Frobisher, 

John Hawkins, and your other English captains,” 
who, with their Devonshire countrymen, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh, used to 
meet inthe oak-paneled hall of this Tudor mansion for such 
high, adventurous talk as must have made the wine leap 
and sparkle in their cups. 

Every mile of Devonshire has its charm, not to be 
mapped out in advance, but freshly discovered by each new 
lover of the moorland and the sea, of soft air and the play 
of shadows, of folklore and tradition, of the memory of 
heroes. Those who cannot know fair Devon in actual pres- 
ence may find her at her best in the romances of Kingsley 
and Blackmore and Phillpotts. The shire abounds in sea- 
magic. The south coast, with its wealth of sheltered bays 
and tempting inlets, has so mild and equable a climate that 
its dreamy windings have become dotted with winter resorts 
as well as watering-places. Lyme Regis, on the edge of 
Dorset, Sidmouth and Exmouth and Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
whence Keats dated his “Endymion,” and fashionable Tor- 
quay are perhaps the most in favor, but all the shore is warm, 
and wonderful in color, set as it is with wave-washed cliffs 
that glisten ruddy and white and rose-pink in the sun, These 
shining headlands, about which beat the wild white wings 
of sea-gulls, are haunted by legends wilder yet. Halfway 
between Dawlish and Teignmouth are two red sandstone pil- 
lars, the statelier with a top suggestive of a tumbled wig, the 
lower standing with a deferential tilt. In these are shut 
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the sinful souls of an East Devon clergyman and his clerk, 
who longed too eagerly, in hope of their own preferment, 
for the death of a Bishop of Exeter. 

Farther down the coast the health seekers and holiday 
folk are somewhat less in evidence. The old, cliff-climbing 
town of Brixham, where William of Orange landed, goes 
fishing for a livelihood. Dartmouth, not so Joyous today as 
when Coeur de Lion gathered there the fleet that was to 
win for Christendom the Holy Sepulchre, not so turbulent as 
when Chaucer suspected his wild-bearded seaman, little bet- 
ter than a pirate, of hailing from that port, not so adven- 
turous as when one John Davis, of Sandridge on the Dart, 
sailed out from her blue harbor with two small vessels, the 
Sunneshine and the Moonshine, to seek a passage to China 
by way of the Polar sea, is mainly occupied in the training of 
midshipmen. A steamer trip up the Dart, that sudden and 
dangerous stream of neighborhood dread, 


—“River of Dart, river of Dart, 

Every year thou claimest a heart”— 
brings us to Totnes, where, on the high authority of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, the first king of the Britons, Brutus, 
grandson of the pious Aeneas, made his landing. 


“Here I am, and here I res’, 
And this town shall be called Totnes.” 

The Brutus Stone, on which the Trojan first set foot, 
is shown in irrefutable proof of this event. In the course 
of the trip, the steamer passes Greenway House, where Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was born and where, it is claimed, the 
potato first sprouted in English soil. 

But the most momentous of all the southern ports, Ply- 
mouth, wears an aspect worthy of its renown. The spell of 
the briar-rose has not choked its growth, although the 
glamour of a glorious past enhances its present greatness. 
As we gazed from Plymouth Hoe, a lofty crescent on the 
sea front, with a magnificent outlook across the long gran- 
ite breakwater and the Sound alive with all manner of ship- 
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ping, past the Eddystone Light to the Atlantic, our thought, 
even while recognizing the prosperity of this modern naval 
station, flew back to those brave old times when these steep 
streets and the high bluffs rang not only with the gruff hails 
of bronzed sea-captains, 
“dogs of an elder day 
Who sacked the golden ports,” 
but with the merry quips and laughter of the gay young 
blades who loved to ruffle it before the Devon belles. 
“How Plymouth swells with gallants! how the streets 


Glister with gold! You cannot meet a man 
But trikt in scarf and feather.” 


Sumptuous ocean liners call at Plymouth now; the ter- 
rible war-ships of England ride that ample roadstead; but 
we remember the gallant little crafts of yore, the Dread- 
naught and the Defiance, the Swiftsure, the Lion, the Rain- 
bow, the Nonpareil, the Pelican, the Victory and the Eliza- 
beth. It was from Plymouth that Drake, “fellow traveler 
of the Sunn,” put forth on a voyage that circumnavigated 
the globe, and here he was, playing at bowls when on the 
Hoe was raised the cry that the Spanish Armada had been 
sighted. But not all the galleons of Spain could flurry 
“Franky Drake.” 

“Drake nor devil nor Spanish feared; 
Their cities he put to the sack; 

He singed His Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came, 


But he said, “They must wait their turn, good souls;’ 
And he stooped and finished the game.” 


His statue presides over the broad esplanade, look- 
ing steadily seaward,—a sight that put us again to quoting 


“Drake, he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand miles away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Yarnder lumes the island, yarnder lie the ships, 
Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, and the night-tide dashin’, 
He sees it arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 
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“Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Rovin, tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
‘Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s running low; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port of Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them long ago.” 


It was hard to put by those visions of the Armada days 
even to think of Sir Walter Raleigh’s tragic return to Ply- 
mouth and the block, his high heart foiled at last in its long 
quest for the golden city of Manca; and I hardly dare con- 
fess that we quite forgot to hunt out the nook whence the 
Mayflower, with her incredible load of furniture and ances- 
tors, set sail to found another Plymouth on a bleaker shore 


The northern coast of Devonshire, with its more brac- 
ing air, is no less enchanting that the southern. Charles 
Kingsley, born under the brow of Dartmoor, has lavished 
on North Devon raptures of filial praise, but the scenes of 
“Westward Ho” fully bear out his glowing paragraphs. It 
is years ago that I passed an August in Clovelly, but the joy 
of it lingers yet. Nothing that I have ever seen on this our 
starry lodging-place, with its infinite surprises of beauty, 
resembles that white village climbing the cleft of a wooded 
cliff, its narrow street only a curving slope, a steep passage 
here and there, smoothed into steps, where donkeys and 
pedestrians rub amiable shoulders. At a turn in this cob- 
bled stairway, your gaze, which has been held between two 
lines of the quaintest little houses, all diversified with peaks 
and gables, porches and balconies, window displays of china 
and pots of flowering vines, suddenly falls to a tiny harbor, 
a pier built out from the natural rock and hung with fish- 
ing-nets, a tangle of red-sailed boats, and a pretty beach 
from which we used to watch the sunset flushing sea and 
cliffs. The five hundred dwellers in this hanging hamlet 
must all be of a kin, for Clovelly lads, we were told by our 
landlady, never do well if they marry outside the combe. 
Kindest of gossips! She tucked us away as best she could 
in such bits of rooms that, like Alice in Wonderland, we had 




















Gateway to the Bishop’s Palace, Wells Cathedral 





The Choir, from without, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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Bideford and Torridge Estuary 








Old St. Andrews, Clevedon, where Arthur Hallam is Buried 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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Newquay Harbor 
Photograph by F. H. Tims, Truro. 





Exeter Cathedral 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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Drake’s Statue, Plymouth Hoe Cross in Churchyard, St. Bur- 
yans 


to thrust one foot up chimney, and one arm out of the win- 
dow among the fuchsias and geraniums that make noth- 
ing, in Clovelly, of growing to a height of twenty feet. She 
would put up wonderful luncheons of duck sandwiches and 
heather-honey and limewater delicately flavored from the 
old whisky bottles into which it was poured, when we were 
starting out on those long walks to which North Devon air 
and views allure the laziest. Sometimes we followed the 
Hobby Drive, a wooded avenue along the top of the cliff, 
where for considerable distances a wall of noble timber, 
beech and oak and chestnut, glistening hollies and red-ber- 
ried rowans, would shut out the view, and again the foliage 
would open and the eye could range across an opalescent 
sea to Lundy Island. On other days we would stroll through 
Clovelly Court to the summit of White Cliff, known as Gal- 
lantry Bower, whence one may look at choice far out over 
blowing woods or tossing waves. 

Another day we walked to Stoke, seven miles thither 
and seven miles back, to see the Saxon church raised by the 
Countess Elgitha in gratitude for the escape from shipwreck 
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St. Cleer’s Well near Liskeard Tower, St. Colomb Minor 


of her husband, Earl Godwin. All the way we were passing 
cottages that seemed to have strayed out of an artist’s port- 
folio. Their rosy walls of Devonshire cob—the reddish mud 
of the region mixed with pebbles—were more than half 
hidden by the giant fuchsias and clambering honeysuckles. 
Even the blue larkspur would grow up to the thatch. Too 
often our road was shut in by hedges and we trudged along 
as in a green tunnel roofed with blue. Dahlias and hy- 
drangeas, poppies, hollyhocks, and roses filled the cottage 
door-yards and gardens with masses of bloom. We asked 
a woman smiling in her vine-wreathed doorway how near 
we were to Hartland. “Win the top of yon hill,” she said, 
“and you'll soon slip away into it.” So we slipped away 
and were refreshed in another cottage doorway by two 
glasses of skim-milk for a penny. We found a grave old 
church at Stoke, with legions of rooks wheeling about the 
massive tower which has so long been a beacon for storm- 
tossed mariners. The white-bearded verger, whose rolling 
gait betrayed the sailor, read to us in stentorian tones, 
punctuated with chuckles, an jepitaph which, in slightly 
varied form, we had seen elsewhere in Devon: 
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Clovelly Court 











Country House near Falmouth, Showing Tropical Vegetation 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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View Across the Bay from Clovelly 





Boscastle—View up the River 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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Carn Brae, Redruth 
Photograph by F. H. Tims, Truro. 





Slate House, Tintagel 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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Church Cove, Lizard 
Photograph by F. H. Tims, Truro. 





A Devon Cottage 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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The Fal at Malpas 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 


“Here lies I at the church door. 
Here lies I because I’s poor. 
The farther in, the nrore to pay; 

But here lies I as well as they.” 

We journeyed from Clovelly to Bideford by carrier’s 
cart, sitting up with what dignity we could amidst a remark- 
able miscellany of packages. Once arrived at Kingsley’s 
hero-town, we read, as in honor bound, the opening para- 
graphs of “Westward Ho,” crossed the historic bridge and 
sought out in the chvrch the brass erected to the noble mem- 
ory of Richard Grenville, who drove the little Revenge* 
with such gallant recklessness into the thick of the Spanish 
fleet, fought his immortal fight, and died of his wounds 
“with a jovful and quiet mind.” The exceeding charm of 
this Bristol Channel coast made us intolerant of trains 
and even of coaches, so that at lively, idle Ilfracombe we 


*See the Library Shelf in THe CHAuTAUQUAN for Septem- 


ber, 1906 
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On the Fal 
Photograph by Katharine Coman. 


took to our feet again and walked on by a cliff path to 
Combe Martin. Here we were startled, on going to bed, 
to find packed away between the thin mattresses a hoard 
of green pears, hard as marbles and not much bigger, which 
the small boy of the inn, apparently intent on suicide, had 
secreted. The towered church, some eight or nine centu- 
ries old, was shown us by a sexton who claimed that the 
office had descended in his family from father to son for 
the past three hundred years. However that may be, he 
was an entertaining guide, reading off his favorite “posy- 
stones” with a relish, and interpreting the carvings of the 
curious old rood-screen according to a version of Scripture 
unlike any that we had known before. Thence our way 
climbed for two toilsome miles through a muddy sunken 
lane, in whose rockwalls was a growth of dainty fern. It 
was good to come out in view of the rival purples of sunny 
sea, and heathery hills, good to be regaled on “cold shoulder” 
and Devonshire junket in a stone-floored kitchen with vast 
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Logan Rock 





The Coast as Seen from Logan Rock 
Photographs by Katharine Coman. 
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Nave of Wells Cathedral 
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St. Joseph’s Chapel, Glastonbury 
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Inner Harbor, Plymouth, from which the Mayflower Sailed 
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Figureheads of Wrecked Ships, Scilly Isles 
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Street in Falmouth Mol’s Coffee-House, Exeter 





The Entrance to Clovelly from Jacob’s Ladder, Falmouth 
the Sea 


Photographs by Katharine Coman and F. H. Tims. 
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fireplace and ponderous oaken settles, good to start off 
again across Trentishoe Common, glorious with gorse, and 
down the richly wooded combe, past a farmyard whose 
great black pig grunted at us fearsomely, and still down 
and down, through the fragrance of the pines. We turned 
off our track to follow the eddying Heddon to the sea, and 
had, in consequence, a stiff scramble to gain our proper 
path cut high in the Channel side of the cliff. We walked 
along the narrow way in a beauty almost too great to bear, 
but the stress of emotion found some relief in the attention we 
had to give to our footing, for the cliff fell sheer to the sun- 
set-colored waters. We spent the night at Wooda Bay, 
walking on in the morning for a jocund mile or two through 
fresh-scented larchwoods, then across Lee Abbey Park and 
through the fantastic Valley of Rocks, along another cliff- 
walk and down a steep descent to Lynmouth, where Shelley’s 
“myrtle-twined cottage” stands upon the beach. Lynmouth, 
where the songs of sea and river blend, was more to our 
taste, in its picturesque mingling of the old and the new, 
of herring-village and watering-place, than its airy twin, Lin- 
ton, perched on the cliff-top four hundred feet above, but 
both are little paradises and, having located ourselves in 
one, the first thing we did was to leave it and visit the other. 
We lingered for a little in this exquisite corner of creation 
till one blithe morning we could put up no longer with the 
saucy challenge of the Lyn and chased that somersaulting 
sprite, that perpetual waterfall, five miles inland, so com 
ing out on the heathery waste of Exmoor. 


We would gladly have turned gypsies then and there, 
if so we might have wandered all over and over that beauti- 
ful wild upland, and down through the undulating plain of 
mid-Devon, with its well-watered pastures and rich dairy 
farms for whose butter and cheese the Devonshire sailors, 
as Hakluyt’s narrative tell, used to long sorely on their 
far voyages. But the genuine garden of Devon is South 
Hams, below Dartmoor and between the Teign and the 
Tamar. This is the apple-country of which the poet sings: 
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“For me there’s nought I would not give 
For the good Devon land, 

Whose orchards down the echoing cleeve 
Bedewed with spray-drift stand, 

And hardly bear the red fruit up 

That shal] be next year’s cider-cup.” 

Little as Parson Herrick enjoyed his Devonshire 
charge, the cider industry of the region must have appealed 
to him. 

But this broad county, outranked in size only by York 
and Lincolnshire, has in its south, as in its north, a deso- 
late table land. Dartmoor has been described as a “mon- 
strous lump of granite, covered with a peaty soil.” The 
rocks are rich in lead and iron, tin and copper, but the soil 
is too poor even for furze to flourish in it. Heather, reeds, 
moss and whortleberries make shift to grow and afford a 
rough pasturage to the scampering wild ponies, the moor- 
sheep and red cattle. It is a silent land of rugged tors and 
black morasses, of sudden mists and glooms, of prehistoric 
huts, abandoned mines and, above all, for “Superstition 
clings to the granite,” of dark stories, weird spells and 
strange enchantments. Indeed, it folds a horror in its heart, 
—Dartmoor Prison where our American sailors suffered 
a century ago and where English convicts are now ringed 
in by grim walls and armed sentries. It is said that even 
today, when a Dartmoor child gets a burn, the mother’s 
first remedy is to lay her thumb upon the smarting spot 
and repeat: 


“There came two angels out of the west 

One brought fire, the other brought frost. 
Out, fire! In frost! 

By the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! 
Amen, amen, amen.” 


Among the mysterious groups of so-called Druid 
stones is a circle known as the Nine Maidens, for these un- 
couth grey shapes were once slender girls so fond of danc- 
ing that they would not cease on Sunday and for that sin 
were petrified. And still every Sabbath noon these impeni- 
tent stones come to life and dance thrice around in a circle. 
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But the veritable Pixydom lies south of the Tamar. In 
Cornwall, that stretch of desolate moors furrowed on either 
side by little river-valleys, that rocky promontory which 
seems to belong more to the kingdom of the sea than to 
England, the Celtic imagination has rioted at will. There 
were giants in the land in bygone days, for the wanderer 
among those strangely sculptured crags of granite, slate 
and serpentine, chances at every turn on a Giant’s Cradle 
or a Giant’s Chair, Giant’s Spoon, Giant’s Bowl, Giant’s 
Key, Giant’s Hat, Giant’s Table, Giant’s Well, Giant’s 
Pulpit, Giant’s Grave. Cornishmen have heard the fairy 
music and seen the fairy dances, spied on fairy banquets 
and peeped in on fairy funerals. The Small People have 
been gay and kindly neighbors, sometimes whisking away 
a neglected baby and returning the little mortal all pink 
and clean, wrapt in leaves and blossoms, “as sweet as a 
nut.” These are the spirits of Druids, or of other early 
Cornwall folk, who, as heathen, may not go to heaven, but 
are too innocent for hell. So they are suffered to live on 
in their old happy haunts, but ever dwindling and dwindling, 
till it is to be feared that by and by, what with all the chil- 
dren growing stupid over school books, and all the poets 
writing realistic novels, the Small People will twinkle out 
of sight. The Spriggans, lurking about the cairns and crom- 
lechs, where they keep guard over buried treasures, could 
better be spared. They are such thievish and mischievous 
trolls, with such extraordinary strength in their ugly bits 
of bodies, it is most likely they are the diminished ghosts 
of the old giants. The Piskies are nearly as bad, as any 
bewildered traveler who has been Piskey-led into a bog 
would testify. The only sure protection against their tricks 
is to wear your garments inside out. Many a Cornish farmer 
has found a fine young horse all sweated and spent in the 
morning, his mane knotted into fairy stirrups, showing 
plainly how some score of the Piskies had been riding him 
over night. And many a Cornish miner deep down in the 
earth, has felt his hair rise on his head as he heard the tap, 
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tap, tap of the Knockers, souls of long-imprisoned Jews sent 
here by the Roman emperors to work the tin-mines of Corn- 
wall. The Brownies, who used to be so helpful about the 
house, have grown shy of late and can be depended on for 
assistance only when the bees are swarming. Then the 
housewife beats a tin pan, calling at the top of her voice: 
“Brownie! Brownie!” till she sees that he has heard her 
and is persuading the bees to settle. Offended mermaids 
have choked up Cornish harbors and buried sea-coast vil- 
lages under sand. If you doubt it, go and look at the little 
church of St. Piran—the miner’s saint, who came sailing 
from Ireland on a mill-stone and discovered the Cornish 
tin—the church that for seven centuries was hidden under 
the sands and then, as the restless winds shifted and searched 
them, rose again to human sight. Spectral hounds bay across 
the moors, and a phantom coach is sometimes heard roll- 
ing with a hollow rumble along the deep-hedged roads. 
Ghost ships with all sail set drive by the shores on gusty 
nights, and the Death Ship, tall, dark, square-rigged, with 
black sails and a demon crew, has been known to come, in 
crashes of thunder and flare of lightning for the soul of a 
notorious wrecker. Drowned sailors call from under the 
tide or speed along the strand with dripping clothes and 
hair, Witches, sorcerers, fortune-tellers, charmers and “cun- 
ning men” are among the historic characters of Cornwall. 
In fact, the Witch of Freddam still rides the seas in her 
coffin, stirring up storms with her ladle and broom. The 
luckless sailor who has set eyes on her will not see his home 
again. 

Amid all these supernatural influences, it is reassuring 
to know that the Devil never enters this county, having a 
wholesome fear of being made into a pie. His cloven hoofs 
once ventured across the Tamar, but he was dismayed to 
find that the Cornish women put everything, fish, flesh, 
fowl, vegetables, whatnot, into pie. By the time poor Beel- 
zebub had partaken of fishy pie, stargazy pie—made of pil- 
chards—conger pie—made of eels, lamy pie—made of kid, 
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—herby pie, parsley pie and piggy pie, his nerves gave way, 
and he bolted out of the shire so precipitately that he strewed 
the hills and the coast with his traveling equipment of 
Devil’s Bellows, Devil’s Ovens and Devil’s Frying-pans. 

It is mainly in West Cornwall that such fantastic fig- 
urings in the rocks are referred to the Devil or the giants. 
On the eastern moors they are more commonly attributed to 
King Arthur, whose Beds and Chairs and Cups and Sau- 
cers and the Footprints of whose Horse are numerous 
enough to put the skeptic out of countenance. But not 
only our first encounter, as we entered Cornwall by the 
east, was with King Arthur, but almost our last, as we left 
the Duchy by the west,—for this shire is proud to be known 
as the Royal Duchy, claiming that the eldest son of the 
Crown is born Duke of Cornwall and only subsequently 
created Prince of Wales. Within what seemed but a short 
time after crossing the broad boundary stream, dotted with 
sleepy craft, we found ourselves at Liskeard, a quiet old 
market-town blest with a noble church on whose outer wall 
is a sun-dial with the grave motto: “So soon passeth it away.” 
It was already late in the afternoon, but a dark, thin, bright- 
eyed Cornish woman in the railway carriage had given us 
most cheering information. Could we drive to Dozmare 
Pool before sunset? Easily; it was only a round of three 
or four miles and would take us by the Devil’s Cheese-ring 
and The Hurlers and St. Keyne’s Well. 

The people at the inn exchanged glances when we an- 
nounced our route and although, setting out at five, we con- 
fidently ordered dinner at seven, the landlady slipped a 
packet of sandwiches and two bottles of ginger ale into the 
carriage. The coachman, thin and dark and vivid of coun- 
tenance, like all the rest of this new Cornish world about us, 
kindly but firmly refused to include in the drive St. 
Keyne’s Well, the Cheese-ring, a curious pile of granite 
blocks some thirty feet hich, whose topmost stone is so sen- 
sitive that it whirls about three times whenever it hears a 
cock crow, and The Hurlers, three pre-historic stone circles 
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reported by legend, in its latest Puritan garb, to be groups 
of young Cornishmen thus enchanted for indulging on a 
Sunday in the traditional Cornish sport of “hurling.” Doz- 
mare Pool was all that our determined Jehu would under- 
take, although he graciously allowed us, in passing, a glimpse 
of St. Cleer’s Well. This is not as famous as the well of 
St. Neot the Pigmy, who endowed the sacred waters with 
miraculous virtue by standing in them, day after day, im- 
mersed to his neck, while he repeated the entire book of 
Psalms, or of various others, but it is a spring of old re- 
nown, covered over by a steep-pitched roof supported on 
time-worn pillars and arches. The niches of this little open- 
air baptistry are now empty and its pinnacles are blunted 
and broken, but beside it still stands an ancient cross. The 
lofty-towered church of St. Cleer was close by, and we en- 
tered to bow our heads for a moment under its vaulted and 
timbered roof. 

Our coachman would allow no further pause. The 
sunset was already casting a crimson light over the wastes 
of fern and bracken and the earth scars of abandoned mines, 
for the hills all about us contain tin and copper, which it does 
not pay to work. Our old white nag—I hope his name was 
Merlin—seemed incapable of fatigue. I half suspect he 
was a sorcery steed of metal. Up and down the hills he 
scrambled with unquenchable enthusiasm. As the sun sank 
into a bed of bracken, we marvelled that the driver could 
be sure of his way across those dim and featureless moors, 
but he turned unerringly from one deep lane into another. 
As we drew nearer the Pool, that “middle mere” into which 
Sir Bedivere flung the jewel-hilted Excalibur, the evil 
powers began to array themselves against us. For the wild 
Tregeagle, whose howling as he is chased by demon dogs 
has been heard all over Cornwall, is doomed for his sins 
in this mortal life to labor endlessly at the hopeless task 
of emptying Dozmare Pool. 


As we drove on, a light mist crept over the moors and 
defined the course of an attendant stream. Clouds and 
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trees took on weird aspects. There were Druid robes float- 
ing across the sky, misshapen figures crouching under the 
hedges, menacing arms shaken from the trees, and one 
wizard branch shot out and splashed our faces with unholy 
dew. The mist thickened and rose. The carriage left the 
road and bumped uncertainly along till it came to a stop 
at what we vaguely made out to be the foot of a hill. For 
by this time the clinging vapors had driven us into our 
water-proofs and so blurred all vision that the driver, who 
could not leave his fiery veteran horse, would not let us at- 
tempt the half-mile climb alone, but sent a shout plunging 
through that wet, white air and brought out some bogie of 
the moor embodied as a gaunt old Cornish dame to be our 
guide. Feeling her way with a stout stick, she led us up 
the hill and along a stony track where we could not see our 
steps nor one another’s faces. When she stayed us with 
her staff and said we had reached the pool, we could discern 
nothing of the sort, but reckless of life and limb we fol- 
lowed her down an abrupt bank and over a hummocky bit 
of ground to the very brink, as she assured us, of the bot- 
tomless tarn. We tried to think we saw a glimmer, although 
we heard not even 
“the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

Lacking an Excalibur, I cast a stone into the invisible, 
hoping I might hit Tregeagle, but the hollow splash that 
came back aroused such uncanny echoes we all three with 
one accord scurried away and scrabbled back down sandy 
ruts to the haven of the carriage. As we gratefully munched 
our sandwiches, we reflected that perhaps the mystical mere 
was more impressive so than if we had actually beheld that 
little fresh-water pond, about a mile in circumference and 
some eight or ten feet deep, lying on its mid-Cornwall table 
land with the crest of Brown Gilly rising up behind. Our 
eyes had told us nothing that we could urge against Mal- 
ory’s geography, with its sea-route from Dozmare to Glas- 
tonbury. 
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“Then Sir Bedivere took the King upon his back, and so went 
with him to that water side, and when they were at the water side, 
even fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies 
in it, and anmrong them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, 
and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. ‘Now 
put me into the barge,’ said the King; and so he did softly. And 
there received him three queens with great mourning, and so they 
set them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head, 
and then that queen said, ‘Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried 
so long from me? Alas; this wound on your head hath caught 
overmuch cold.’ And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere cried, ‘Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become of me, now 
ye go from me and leave me here alone among mine enemies ?" 
‘Comfort thyself, said the King, ‘and do as well as thou mayst, 
for in me is no trust for to trust in. For I will into the vale of 
Avalon to heal me of my grievous wound.’” 


But the Cornish mist in which Arthur fought his last 
“dim, weird battle of the west” was to us no longer a fable. 

“A death-white mist slept over sound and sea; 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
H With formless fear; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
| And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 
And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle.” 

Now that we had braved Tregeagle and done the deed, 
that heavy mist thinned away as suddenly as it had gath- 
ered, and when, at ten o’clock, we reached our inn, the sky 
was bright with stars, and a great moon was slowly drifting 
up from the horizon. 

But the paramount Table Round locality in Cornwall 
is Tintagel on the western coast, where Arthur’s Castle 
stands and where, moreover, the hushed tide brought him 
first from the mystery of “the great deep.” 


| “For there was no man knew from whence he came; 

] But after tempest, when the long wave broke j 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Boss, 
There came a day as still as heaven and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 

Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea; 

And that was Arthur.” 


The high, bleak, rugged and desolate tract of Bodwin 
Moor, at whose heart is Dozmare Pool, lies between the 
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four towns of Liskeard, Bodwin, Launceton and Camel- 
ford. This last was our starting-point for Tintagel. We 
had reached Camelford by a day’s journey from Penzance, 
setting out by train through a country seamed all over with 
abandoned surface diggings of the tin mines, pierced by 
shafts and defaced by heaps of mineral refuse to which 
heather was already bringing the first healing of nature. 
We had our nooning at Newquay and would have been glad 
to linger on its broad beach, but we pressed on by carriage, 
hardly glancing at the long, low, stately-covered church of 
St. Columb Minor. We crossed a stone bridge of many 
arches that seemed too big for its river, and took train for 
Camelford. On our right we had the granite masses of 
Brown Willy and Rough Tor and presently, on our left, 
the great gashes of the Delalobe slate quarries. 

These held the close attention of a Cornish miner who, 
after forty years of fortune-seeking in Australia, was com- 
ing home to Camelford for a visit. He drove up with us 
in the rattling wagonette, gazing on ragged hedge and 
prickly furze as a thirsty soul might gaze on Paradise. The 
fulness of his heart overflowed in little laughters, though 
the tears were glistening on his lashes, and in broken words 
of memory and joy. He kept pointing out to us, mere 
strangers that we were, not noting and not caring what we 
were, the stiles and streams and rocks associated with special 
events of his boyhood and youth. As we went clattering 
down into the little stone huddle of houses, we had to turn 
away from the rapture in his eyes. Brothers and sisters 
were waiting to greet him, with tall children of theirs that 
had been to him but names, yet the human welcome could 
hardly penetrate throvgh his dream, through his ecstatic 
communion with the scene itself. As we were driving out of 
Camelford early the next morning, we caught sight of our 
grizzled Cornishman once again, standing in one of those 
humble doorways with the shining still upon his face. 


- A man like that would make anybody homesick and, to 
speak impartially, we thought that Camelford was far less 
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worthy of such emotion than two villages we severally re- 
membered over sea. We fell out of humor with the poor 
old town, would not hear of it as the Arthurian Camelot, 
“a city of shadowy palaces 
And stately,” 
and disdained the tradition that the blameless king fell at 
Slaughter Bridge. My athletic comrade, however, to the 
admiration of a flock of little school-girls, swung herself 
down the riverbank to see his tombstone and reported it 
as reading: 
Caten hic jacit filius Marcon‘. 


The drive to Tintagel was through a world of slate,— 
slate everywhere. There were slate walls, slate houses, 
heaps of slate refuse, banks of broken slate feathered with 
gorse and heather, yawning mouths of disused slate quar- 
ries. We passed through defiles where slate was piled cliff- 
high on either side. Slate steps led up to the footpaths that 
ran along the top of the hedge-banks. By way of this for- 
saken region we come to a sleeping town. Tintagel Church 
lay before us, hoary, silent. Not a soul was in the streets,— 
not the fierce ghosts of Gorlois and of Uther Pendragon, 
nor the sad ghost of Ingraine, nor the loving ghosts of 
Tristram and Iseult. We left the carriage and climbed by 
slippery paths to Arthur’s Castle, which is no castle, but a 
colossal confusion of tumbled rocks, some heaped and mor- 
tared once by human hands, some grouped in the fantastic 
architecture of nature. There we sat astonished and dis- 
mayed, for the place is like a robber hold, a den of pitates 
fortified against the land, rather than a court of chivalry. 
But the scene was superbly beautiful. The ocean on which 
we looked was a dazzling blue, and far to north and south 
stood out the stern, dark outlines of the coast. The sunshine 
that filled the surf with shimmering tints gleamed on the 
white plumage of a gull enthroned on the summit rock of 
the castle,—most likely the spirit of Guenevere, for Arthur, 
when he revisits Tintagel, comes as the Cornish chough, 
its 
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“Talons and beak all red with blood,”— 


a bird which no true Cornishman will shoot. 
The monstrous crags and huge fragments of old wall 
were cleft in fashion strangely suggestive of 
“casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairylands forlorn,” 
and we shuddered to imagine with what stupendous force 
the terrible tides of winter must beat against that naked 
coast. 

We realized what the fury of the sea-winds here must 
be as we strolled through the churchyard, whose slate slabs 
are buttressed with masonry and even so tip and lean over 
those graves too old for grief. All is ancient about Tinta- 
gel church and most of all the Norman font whose sculptured 
faces are worn dim and sleepy with innumerable years, 
each year bringing its quota of babies for the blessing of 
the holy water. 

We had to leave it,—the mysterious Titanic ruin with 
its bracken blowing in the wind, the sheep, chained in cou- 
ples, that prick their silly noses on nettles and furze, the old 
church, whose bells tolled without ringers on the day that Ar- 
thur fell, the old wayside cross, the old stone dovecote in 
the vicarage garden, but not the cliffs and the sea. For we 
drove up the coast to Boscastle, pausing on the way—and 
that was our mistake—to see the little church of Forrabury. 
This is the church that longed for a peal of bells to rival 
those of Tintagel, but when the vessel that brought the bells 
was waiting for the tide to take her into the harbor, and 
the pilot was thanking God for a fair voyage, the captain 
laughed and swore that it was only their own good sea- 
manship they had to praise, whereupon a mighty billow, 
far out at sea, swept down upon the ship and overwhelmed 
her, only the devout pilot escaping with his life. And ever 
since—so ballad and guide-book assured us—the tower of 
Forrabury Church has stood voiceless, though a muffled 
knell, when a storm is coming up, is heard beneath the 
waves. What then was our righteous wrath on finding this 
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venerable edifice all newly done up in pink frescoes,—yes, 
and with an ornate bell-rope of scarlet twist hanging beneath 
the tower! 

The harbor of Boscastle is a rock-walled inlet some- 
what resembling that of Passajes in the north of Spain. 
Curving promontories shut in a tidal stream that runs green 
in the sun and purple in the shadow. Swift lines of cream- 
ing foam glint across where the little river yields itself up 
to the strong currents of the sea,—a sea which, as we saw 
it that brilliant September afternoon, twinkled with a myriad 
points of intolerable light. 

It is a pity not to have time to suggest the softer beau- 
ties of the south coast. From Truro, after a visit to its 
brand-new cathedral with its holy memory of Henry Mar- 
tyn, we drove by way of Sunny Cove to Malpas. The gulls 
were screaming as they sought their dinner on the flats, and 
a man, wading throuch the pools, was gathering up belated 
little fishes in his hands. We sailed between wooded banks 
down the Fal to Falmouth, which is watched over by the gar- 
risoned castle looming on Pendennis Head. The old port 
lies in picturesque disorder along the inlet, while the new 
town stands handsomely on the height above. Here we saw, 
in lawns and gardens, a semi-tropical vegetation, yuccas, 
acacias, bamboos, aloes, palms and pampas grass. Would 
there were time to tell the smuggling scandals of the Killi- 
grews that witty and graceless family who ought to have 
learned better from their Quaker neighbors, the Foxes! It 
was by a Killigrew that Falmouth was founded in the reign 
of the first Stuart, and Killigrews made merry in Arwenach 
House, and made free with the merchandise of foreign ships, 
for many a pleasant year. The time when piracy could 
be counted an aristocratic amusement has gone by in Fal- 
mouth, as well as the bustling days when this port was an 
important packet station whence coaches and postchaises 
went speeding up to London. It is now putting on gentler 
eraces and coming into repute as a winter resort, though 
it has not yet attained the popularity of Penzance. 
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On our way from the one to the other we passed 
through the mining town of Redruth, near which, in the 
hollow known as Gwennap Pit, Wesley addressed vast audi- 
ences. On one occasion the number was reckoned as twenty- 
two thousand. “I shall scarce see a larger congregation,” 
he wrote, “till we meet in the air.” The more mystical doc- 
trines of Fox took little hold on the rough fishermen and 
miners of Cornwall, but Wesley practically converted the 
Duchy, turning it from the most lawless corner of England, 
a lair of smugglers and wreckers, into a sober, well-con- 
ducted community. As little flames are said to be seen play- 
ing about a converted Cornishman, Wesley’s path across 
the country must have been a veritable Milky Way. In such 
natural amphitheaters as Gwennap Pit, it may be that the 
Cornish Miracle Plays, so far excelling the English in free- 
dom of fancy and symbolic suggestion, were given. We 
looked wistfully from Hayle over to St. Ives, with its long 
line of fishing craft tied up like horses to a church fence, 
but since we could follow only one road at once, held on our 
way to Penzance. 

Beautiful for situation, the “Holy Headland” looks out 
over waters exquisitely colored toward 


“the great Vision of the Guarded Mount.” 


St. Michael’s Mount, a solemn cone, fortress-crowned, above 
which a praying hermit, when the setting sun was flooding 
the skies with splendor, might easily have deemed he saw 
the guardian wings of the Archangel. 

The view ranges on across Mount’s Bay to The Lizard, 
that peninsula so beautiful with its serpentine cliffs and 
Cornish heath, the wildest and loneliest part of all wild and 
lonely Cornwall; but our route lay to its companion point 
on the south-west. 

As we neared Penberth Cove, the Atlantic opened out 
to view, its sparkling turquoise relieved by one white sail. 
The valley runs green to the sea and we left the carriage 
for a walk across the fields, a walk diversified by stiles of 
all known species, to Treryn Castle. This monstrous fast- 
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ness of tumbled rock and jagged crag was built by a giant 
who was such a clever necromancer that all he had to do 
was to sit in the Giant’s Easy-chair, to whose comfort we 
can testify, and will the castle to rise out of the sea. For 
latter-day necromancy, our guide pointed out Porthcurnow 
Beach, where, he said, six submarine cables land. He was 
a native of the coast, a fisherman, and gave us eyes to see 
the gulls rejoicing over their feast of pilchards and ears 
to hear the whistle of a young otter.. The lion of Treryn 
is the Logan Rock, but we first encountered, in our scram- 
ble over the crags, Lady Logan, a stumpy personage whose 
hood and skirt, though recognizable, are of the Stone Age 
fashion. This granite beauty is so sensitive in her feelings 
that she trembles at a touch,—if it be vigorous enough. As 
we climbed higher among the rocks, in the exhilarating air, 
we won views ever more wonderful of rolling green bil- 
lows shattered into clouds of spray upon the shore. The 
Logan itself is an enormous rocking-stone,—a boulder 
weighing some seventy tons delicately balanced on cubical 
masses of rock. It does not, like the rocking-stone in Burma 
on which a little pagoda has been built, oscillate in the wind, 
but swings at a sturdy push. It was formerly more easily 
swayed than now, for a mischievous young Goldsmith, 
nephew of the poet who was himself so prankishly inclined, 
undertoook in 1824, when commanding a revenue cutter 
off this coast, to dispel the popular notion that no human 
force could dislodge Logan Rock. On the eighth of April, 
though the first would have been more appropriate, he 
landed with a crew of eight men, meaning to tip the stone 
over into the sea. But he succeeded only in moving it some 
four feet to the left and, even so, found his escapade an ex- 
pensive one, for it cost ten thousand dollars to replace the 
ponderous mass—as the anger of the people compelled the 
Admiralty to order him to do—on its original pivot. With 
all his efforts, he could not hit the perfect poise, and where- 
as Logan Rock once had the power of healing sick children 
who were rocked upon it, that spell no longer works. It 
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was not the right hour for us to ascertain whether touching 
the stone thrice three times would still make a woman a 
witch. This test should be undertaken at midnight, when 
a battalion of sympathetic hags, mounted on stems of rag- 
wort, would be hooting encouragement from their favorite 
rendezvous at the towering crag south of Logan Rock 
known as Castle Peak. 

We returned to our carriage and drove on. The fields 
of gorse and heather suddenly slipped over foaming reefs 
and we were at Land’s End. Great waves were churning 
themselves white against the ledges. A few sails glinted 
on the horizon; a few gulls were perching on the rocks; 
but we were, at first, aware of nothing save the steep, broken 
wall of granite and the strange, compelling song of the 
Atlantic. By degrees we noted lighthouses, bays, and a 
curious cavern, with such wave-eaten arches as we had seen 
at Biarritz, beneath our very feet. We walked along the 
edge of the cliffs, green with turf to the sheer plunge. At 
places, indeed, the heather runs down the rocks to meet 
the tide. We passed close by gulls that stood unstartled in 
this their own domain of crags and spray-dashed gorges, 
eying severely the approach of uninvited guests. 

The sun was setting, and we could distinguish the Scilly 
Isles like gold cloudlets resting on the sea, Between these 
islands and Land’s End once bloomed the lost Arthurian 
realms of Lyonesse. But weary of the past and its dim 
fables, our hearts followed the rippling line of splendor 
farther and farther west, far out across the Atlantic to the 
land of hope and promise, the strong young land that fronts 
the future, vowed to the great adventure of human brother- 
hood. 
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William Ewart Gladstone* 
By John Graham Brooks 


T was once in fashion to apply “meter tests” to the mind. 
If one could do “stunts” in mathematics, Greek and 
other studies lending themselves to these experiments, it 
was thought that comparative results in brain power could 
be reached. It was claimed at that time that Gladstone had 
“nineteen times as much intellectual capacity as the lowest 
man in his class.” It is well not to be very serious about 
this “meter test” and yet the impression that his shining 
gifts make upon the student, is that his powers of acquisition 
and of expression are such as to put him in a class far re- 
moved from the general run of educated men. Nor is it 
his mind alone. Lord Derby once said, “It isn’t Gladstone’s 
mind that is so extraordinary, it is his body.” To go from 
the heat of great debate in which every faculty had been 
used to its utmost four successive hours and yet be able 
to drop upon a sofa and sleep like a child almost instanta- 
neously until the nervous tides had risen, is as much a talent 
as any other. His toughness and endurance were as aston- 
ishing as his versatility and resourcefulness. 
Early in his career it was said of him, “Gladstone is 
Oxford on the surface and Liverpool beneath.” He was born 
in that city in 1809, the son of one of its most famous mer- 


*This is the sixth in a series of studies of famous Englishmen 
appearing in THe CHAUTAUQUAN during the months from Decem- 
ber to May: Charles Darwin, by Prof. John M. Coulter (Decem- 
ber); John Burns, by Mr. John Graham Brooks (January); Dean 
Stanley, by Bishop Williams of Michigan (February); Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, by Prof. Cecil Lavell (March); Benjamin Jowett, by 
Professor Paul Shorey (April); Gladstone, by Mr. John Graham 
Brooks (May). 
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chants. That the more famous son should be “Liverpool 
beneath” expressed the gifts of this polished Oxford scholar 
in dealing with such brilliant mastery with every phase of 
finance and commerce. 

His student life at Eton and for a time at Oxford was 
without distinction. Before leaving the university he had, 
however, shown such powers both as scholar and debater 
that the highest honors came to him. It was the great year 
of English reform, 1832, and because this highly tutored 
youth had made so thrilling a speech in the Oxford Union 
against reform, the Duke of Newcastle offered him a seat in 
Parliament. Gladstone was in Italy when he received this 
“stunning and overpowering proposal” as he wrote his 
father. 

This is to be noted well, that he was chosen expressly 
to defend class privileges against the rising protest of the 
people. Landlords like the Duke held as private possessions 
more than fifty “rotten boroughs,” thus depriving the peo- 
ple of nearly one hundred and fifty representatives in Par- 
liament. It was at this time that Tories began to be called 
Conservatives. “Of very noble appearance” young Glad- 
stone entered the House of Commons to become almost at 
once the darling of the whole Tory reaction. Even the West 
Indian slaves, of which his father owned many, were not to 
be emancipated, but to have Christian instruction instead. 
It was for this that the anti-slavery party put his name 
straightway on the blacklist. Against the vote by ballot, he 
turned both ridicule and history. He would admit no Jew to 
Parliament, neither should any dissenter come in until he 
had bowed to the university tests. He stood for the tax on 
corn, for retaining naval and military sinecures, even for 
the atrocities of flogging, and strange as it now seems, for 
all that was worst in the Irish Coercion Bill. 

It was Gladstone’s life achievement to fight victoriously 
against every one of his early Tory opinions. From the 
pet and pride of the aristocratic Carlton Club, he became 
the best hated man in public life by the whole body of “gig 
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gentry.” On this low relief as background, Gladstone’s 
greatness shows its clearest outlines and also some of his 
undeniable weakness. He had a passion to be thought “con- 
sistent,” and his speeches were too heavy laden with tortu- 
ous passages in order to prove the undeviating line of his past 
activities. The foibles of the great do not surprise us because 
almost none of the gods are free from them. To take the 
quickened pace of reform periods, to keep mind and heart 
open to evidences of change, means growth and readjust- 
ment. Gladstone began by distrusting liberty. He ended 
by making it the guiding star of his policies. Very nobly 
he expresses this in one of his last letters, “the love of lib- 
erty, of liberty for all without distinction of class, creed or 
country, and the resolute preference of the interests of the 
whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a narrower 
scope.” He told John Morley that his main passion was 
trust in an ever enlarging liberty. 

Now it needs no proof that Gladstone must have 
changed opinions on fundamental issues; changed them so 
often and so radically that he at least seemed inconsistent 
to all opponents. One does not start out in 1832 with the 
narrow bigotry of those first declarations, to become in the 
early eighties the terror and demagogue of all Toryism 
without inconsistencies. But it was an inconsistency in 
which his friends rejoiced. Spurgeon wrote, “We believe 
in no man’s infallibility, but it is restful to be sure of one 
man’s integrity,” lines which gave the statesman real pleas- 
ure. Thovgh he passed from the championship of a class 
to the championship of the whole English people, his integ- 
rity was unimpaired. There are hesitations, pedantries, 
wordy intricacies of style that are too often plainly tiresome. 
Some wag said of Gladstone that he would be a great ora- 
tor if he would only finish his sentence before he began the 
next but one after it. Some of his lifelong friends like 
John Bright and Tom Hughes believed that when pressed 
too hard by his great rival Disraeli, Gladstone came peril- 
ously near the arts of the demagogue. The author of “Tom 
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Brown at Rugby” told me in great detail why he had been 
forced to this conclusion. As this is a most serious charge, 
we are led to ask whether in the rough and tumble of party 
politics, any human being can play the game and remain 
wholly unstained by this evil thing. 

In John Morley’s noble biography the graver accusa- 
tions have been met while the lesser frailties sink into the 
background of a literary portrait that symbolizes all that 
was best in two generations of English history. Of Glad- 
stone’s friend, Cardinal Manning, Purcell wrote a biography. 
It was so plain-spoken of the faults of this high prelate that 
some wit said it left nothing over for the day of judgment. 
One may say this, too, of Morley’s tribute, but it carries 
with it no sting. We always see Gladstone on the move 
toward larger and more human policies. To “humanize poli- 
tics” or again to “moralize politics” are not merely phrases 
with him, they are objects to which he gives his full strength. 
If he saw extravagance and petty dishonesties in the officials 
about him they were forthwith to be corrected. If there 
were too many ink-stands and too much paper he insisted 
that it was as inexcusable as it would be in the head of a 
private family. The nation should be as careful of human 
rights as the private person. Very early in his career, Glad- 
stone felt this as a principle, and it was doubtless this which 
brought the first sharp conflict between him and his Tory 
supporters. It was the first high test which showed the re- 
sources of moral courage thus early at his command. He 
was but thirty-one years of age; Englishmen were smug- 
gling opium into China in the teeth of Chinese law. This 
fact first amazed Gladstone and then roused in him some- 
thing like moral rage. “What does it mean that a people 
should be prevented from enforcing their own laws meant 
for the common good?” That Englishmen should do this 
moreover merely for trade profits and by use of commodi- 
ties that were a devastating social evil stirred all that was 
deepest in the coming man. He saw that no man in power 
cared a fig for any right or wrong in the issue. He saw 
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that England’s prestige and commerce so overtopped all 
considerations that the most elemental questions of human 
justice could not even be raised. After his first bewilder- 
ment, Gladstone took his stand. He spoke guardedly at first 
but stung by some opponent he added, “A war more unjust 
in its origin, a war more calculated in its progress to cover 
this country with disgrace, I do not know and I have not 
read of.” 

When the familiar cant about the “flag once raised,” 
etc., was flung a him, he retorted, “If it were never to be 
hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, 
we should recoil from its sight with horror.” These, in 
1840, were daring words, but Gladstone soon saw that those 
in charge of English destinies cared as little for them as 
for the opinions of a country parson. China had to open 
four ports, give up Hong Kong and pay an enormous in- 
demnity. 

The reaction of this immense injustice on Gladstone’s 
moral nature was direct. It helped to commit him once for 
all against war, which he came to think of as associated in 
modern times almost exclusively with the extension of trade 
as in the case of the “opium war.” 

Later in life, he called war “the greatest feeder of that 
lust of gold which we are told is the essence of commerce.” 
Even this lesson is perhaps secondary to another which this 
struggle brought to him. The whole moral of this 
was so simple and clear to him that he could not believe 
his colleagues would fail to respond. Here for the first 
time he took the measure of those with whom he had 
cast his lot. He was forced to become their critic; forced 
to see, as in clear light, the hardened self interest and class 
bigotry of those same conservatives who were using him for 
their ends. From this on, Gladstone never was at ease with 
this group. Slowly a large life and sympathy unfolded 
within him until Toryism marked him as the “champion of 
the mass against the class.” This process was slow but it 
never halted. From fear of the people, he passed to a gen- 
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erous trust tempered by prudence. Though passionately de- 
voted to the established church, he cast off with a kind of 
shame his old intolerance. More than any other, he won 
the victories in England for religious freedom. He began 
by defending every privilege of the landed aristocracy and 
ended by land acts that are among the most radical in the 
history of social legislation. We saw him ask at first for 
Irish coercion; yet he it is who became the palladium of 
Irish Home Rule. From dread of the ballot, he came to 
plead for and win its wide extension. To accept the prin- 
ciple of freedom, to trust it and extend it to the whole life, 
to trade, politics and religion, appears to me the chief and 
signal characteristic of this great statesman. 

One event in his career troubled seriously many Ameri- 
cans: the stand he took in our Civil War. He ended a speech 
at Newcastle with the words, “But there is no doubt that Jef- 
ferson Davis and other leaders of the South have made an 
army ; they are making, it appears, a navy, and they have 
made what is more than either, they have made a nation.” 
How bitterly Gladstone came to repent these utterances, he 
tells us in 1896, The words are memorable enough to repeat : 
“That my opinion was founded on a false estimate of the 
facts was the very least part of my fault. I did not perceive 
the gross impropriety of such an utterance from a Cabinet 
Minister, or a power allied in blood and language, and bound 
to loyal neutrality; the case being further exaggerated by 
the fact that we were, so to speak, under indictment before 
the world for not (as was alleged) having strictly enforced 
the laws of neutrality in the matter of cruisers. My offense 
was indeed only a mistake, but one of incredible grossness.” 

James Martineau once gave me this explanation of 
Gladstone’s error. “When Lincoln made the early state- 
ment that slavery was not to be attacked, Gladstone took 
him at his word saying, as many of us did, if slavery is not 
to be done away with, what is the object of the war.” 

Such truth as there is in this interpretation, together 
with so noble an apology, softens all harshness against the 
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author. It was a part of that “knightly courtesy” which was 
inherent in his character. It was this quality which led his 
tart antagonist, Lord Salisbury, to call him “a great Chris- 
tian statesman.” Another says, “No insult ever made him 
forget to be a gentleman.” It is this same elevation of 
character which helped him to meet the suffering of his last 
days with a kind of gaiety which won the sympathy of so 
many of his lifelong enemies. No one has stated this serene 
quality of his habitual character more fittingly than Mr. 
Morley in the closing sentences of the biography. 


“Let us rather leave off with thoughts and memories of one 
who was a vivid example of public duty and private faithfulness; 
of a long career that with every circumstance of splendor, amid all 
the mire and all the poisons of the world, lighted up in practice 
even for those who have none of his genius and none of his power, 
his own precept. ‘Be inspired with the belief that life is a great 
and noble calling; not a mean and grovelling thing that we are to 
shuffle through as we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny.” 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Under what circumstances did Coleridge write the “Ancient 
Mariner?” 2. What struggle took place at Sedgemoor? 3. What 
tragedy was enacted at Taunton? 4. Mention some associations 
of the neighboring towns. 5. What peculiar interest has Cad- 
bury? 6. Give in brief the history of Glastonbury. 7. What 
famous Cathedral is not far distant? 8. What characteristic fea- 
tures have the Mendip hills? 9. How did Landor esteem Bath? 
10. What events have given fame to the city? 11. What interest 
attaches to Clevedon? 12. Why did Bristol receive its nickname? 
13. What famous admiral once walked her streets? 14. What 
claim to distinction has St. Mary Redcliffe? 15. Why is Exeter 
a town of first importance? 16. What is the character of the 
southern coast of Devonshire? 17. What memories of Elizabethan 
days cluster about Plymouth? 18. What is the character of 
Clovelly? 19. What Saxon memorial is at Stoke? 20. Describe 
the northern coast of Devon. 21. What is the nature of Dart- 
moor? 22. What are some of the superstitions of Cornwall? 23. 
What legend is associated with Dozmare Pool? 24. What is the 
nature of the country around Tintagel? 25. Describe the place 
itself. 26. What is the legend of the bells of Forrabury? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Hannah More? 2. What famous poem is as- 
sociated with the Quantock Hills? 3. What striking architectural 
peculiarity has Wells Cathedral? 4. Who was Salvation Yeo? 
5. What famous lighthouse lies off the Cornish coast? 6. At 
what period in Shelley’s life did he live at Lynmouth? 7. Who 
was Chatterton? 


End of June Required Reading, pages 271-335. 
































Progress in Elementary Education in 
~ * 
England 
| By John Howard Whitehouse 
| Secretary of Toynbee Hall, London. 
5 Naew present is still a transitional stage in the history 
of elementary education. Up to the year 1902 the 
charge of education so far as the public elementary schools 
were concerned, was in the care of specially elected school 
boards. The Act of 1902 abolished the School Boards in 
England and transferred their duties to the County, Town, 
and District Councils. The change was not accomplished 
without great opposition from many who held that the 
education of the nation was too great a duty to be imposed 
upon bodies already loaded with onerous public duties, and 
that it should be left in the hands of bodies specially elected 
to deal with it. The Act of 1902 also gave great offense to 
the English nonconformists, who objected to paying rates 
which, under the Act, largely supported Church elementary 
| schools in which religious instruction from a denominational 
standpoint was given. This led to the Passive Resistance 
movement which has not yet died out. The Education Bill 
which was introduced by the Liberal Government last year 
was intended to remedy the grievances of the nonconform- 
ists. The bill was, however, rejected by the House of 
| Lords and the religious aspect of the controversy continues. 
. It is not, however, on the political side of the question that 
the present writer wishes to dwell and the above events are 
only touched upon so that the reader may realize the parlia- 
mentary position with regard to the question of elementary 
education. 


*This is the sixth of a series of special articles upon English 
social topics of current interest. Articles which have already ap- 
peared are: “The Ancoats Brotherhood,” of Manchester, by Kath- 
arine Coman (December); “The Unemployed Camp at Leven- 
shulme, Manchester,” by Katharine Coman (January); “The Lon- 
don County Council,” by Milo R. Maltbie (February); “The Gar- 
den City Movement,” by John H. Whitehouse (March); “Child 
Labor Legislation in England,” by Owen R. Lovejoy (April). 
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The discussions in Parliament and throughout the 
length and breadth of the country on rival education bills, 
though largely occupied with the differences between re- 
ligious bodies, have stimulated general interest in the edu- 
cational system and many minds have been led to consider 
both its merits and its defects. As a result there has arisen 
a considerable school, which, tired of the sectarian aspect 
of the education controversy, seeks to direct public atten- 
tion to reforms in elementary education and kindred mat- 
ters which have been too long neglected. 

The success of this school is seen in the passing last 
year of an act making it legal for Education Authorities to 
provide at the cost of the rates for the provision of meals 
for underfed children attending public elementary schools 
in England. Before considering other educational reforms 
—either proposed or already accomplished—it may be use- 
ful to touch briefly upon the English system, which it will 
be seen is much different from, and perhaps much behind 
the system of elementary education known in the States. 
In England the elementary schools founded by the Educa- 
tion authorities, known now as Council Schools but 
formerly known as Board Schools, are free. But they are 
not common schools for the children of well-to-do and poor 
alike: in theory it is open to the rich to send their children 
to such schools, in practice they do not do so. The Coun- 
cil schools are, for the most part, used only by the children 
of the poor. The middle classes and the rich have their 
private schools; they use, too, the secondary schools and 
the great boarding schools. Thus the education of Eng- 
land varies with the different classes of society. The chil- 
dren of the wealthy are kept at school until it is time for 
them to proceed to the University. The children of the poor 
have in the majority of cases to be content with the ele- 
mentary school. They have, moreover, to leave this to go 
to work at an age when they are immature in mind and 
in body ; at an age, indeed, when their education has scarcely 


begun. 
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The Common school, for rich and poor alike, is as yet 
not in sight. But it is the dream of many earnest reformers 
and of its ultimate realization they do not doubt. The di- 
vision of the rich and the poor has been all to the loss of 
the poor. Their children have had to be content with a lower 
standard of education, with all that this implies. This is 
not said in a spirit of bitterness, or indeed of complaint, 
for popular education in England is still in its youth and 
it would be unfair at this stage to expect it to be perfect. 
Great developments have taken place, and the forces of 
progress, though subject to temporary checks, will steadily 
roll forward. 

One great reform which we hope to see carried before 
long is the raising of the age for leaving school. Under the 
present law children may leave school at the age of 14; 
in some parts of the country they may leave at 13. The 
great majority of children at elementary schools leave not 
later than 14. The boys go, in most cases, to whatever 
employment first comes to hand. Much of this belongs 
to the class of unskilled labor. Such boys become mes- 
sengers, errand boys, shop boys, van boys. All these re- 
ceive at first higher wages than they would receive if they 
went to a skilled trade where they would be taught an em- 
ployment by which later they could earn their living, and 
the poverty of the parents makes them anxious for the wage 
which is higher for the moment. But the system is fatal 
for the boys. At the age of early manhood they are no 
farther advanced than on the day they left school. They 
have indeed gone backwards: having ceased to be boys 
they are not wanted at the unskilled jobs they went to, 
and having learned no trade they are of no value to the 
employer who wants skilled adult labor. Thus they drift 
into the ranks of the unemployed, and ultimately become 
the unemployable. That, expressed very briefly, is the 
tragedy of thousands of English children. 


To grapple with it we propose first to increase the age 
at which children may leave school. It should be raised 
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to 16. The child would then be started in the world with 
a far greater mental equipment, and fitter, physically, for 
the battle of life. Possibly it might be wise to grant ex- 
emption from school at the age of 14 providing the boy 
was leaving to be apprenticed to a skilled industry. The 
boys who remained at school would be given special techni- 
cal training, possibly in trade schools, which are just be- 
ginning to be established. 

The proposal to raise the school age raises also the 
question of the English secondary schools. These roughly 
correspond to the American High Schools and, take chil- 
dren up to the age of 18 or 19. But, unlike the American 
High School, they are not free and are therefore chiefly 
used by the middle and upper classes. Except for facili- 
ties given in the shape of scholarships, they are largely 
closed to the children of the poor. In raising the school 
age, therefore, we want to construct a ladder from the ele- 
mentary school to the secondary school, along which the 
children of the poor may pass without charge and continue 
their education until they are at least 16; in many cases, 
we hope, until a still later age. This, of course, means a 
great change in the character of many of the secondary 
schools. More will be needed, and many of them must 
take the form of technical and trade schools. The change 
must come gradually, but the country must certainly face 
a great increase in the cost of its education. We cannot 
doubt but that eventually this additional cost will be gladly 
borne by the nation which is realizing that the brains of its 
people are its greatest asset, and that these are not to be 
found in any one class of society. 

The new spirit in English education is also to be seen 
in the importance which is now being given to the develop- 
ment of character and personality in the elementary schools. 
Many of us greatly lament that so much time has been 
wasted in the past on bitter discussions as to whether or no 
questions of religious dogma should be taught to young 
children. Not a few of us feel that such instruction would 
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fitly come later, but that in the case of the young children, the 
most important influence upon them in their school life 
is the personality of their teacher. Where this personality 
is great and noble and chivalrous, the character of the chil- 
dren will be influenced in similar directions, and will be 
further developed by wise religious training suited to the 
age of the children, and without appeal to questions of 
dogma which are the subject of sectarian contention. 

The importance of organized play for the children of the 
elementary schools is also being recognized. As is well 
known the value of games to the great public boarding 
schools of England has long been recognized. Games have 
been one of their chief glories and have been a great factor 
in character building. In the elementary schools, until 
quite recent years, organized games have been in many 
cases quite unknown. The teacher’s influence over the 
children has been confined to the hours spent in the school- 
room. The out-of-school life of the children has not been 
organized. The causes of this were various, The teachers 
were engaged only for the school hours. The elementary 
schools were frequently and necessarily built in crowded 
districts and adequate playing space very rarely existed. The 
value of organized play for the children of these schools 
was not sufficiently urged. Now, these conditions are being 
changed, and the latest code which has been issued by the 
Government Education department allows organized games 
to take place during school hours. As a result children from 
schools in crowded parts of London are now taken regularly 
to the public parks, or other suitable places, for the playing 
of games under the supervision, and with the codperation 
of their teachers. The movement is only in its infancy but 
the physical and moral advantages of organized play for 
all the children of our schools are realized by all serious 
educationalists and without doubt the movement will stead- 
ily develop. 

We must not end this paper without speaking of the 
growing realization of the country that to many of the chil- 
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dren in the elementary schools the State has a parental duty. 
Attendance at the schools is compulsory and many of the 
children come from extremely poor homes and from parents 
having low ideals of responsibility. In such cases the 
schools have to take the place of the parents and as far as 
possible to take charge of the whole life of the child. 
The attempt to carry out this policy is seen in the measure 
which has already been referred to for the feeding of under- 
fed children. The attempt to organize the outdoor life 
of the children is another expression of this sense of the 
nation’s responsibility. In the near future we shall proba- 
bly see powers obtained for the systematic medical inspec- 
tion of the whole of the children in the elementary schools. 
Such inspections have already been partially carried out 
through private enterprise in several parts of the country. 
The results show how urgently necessary such inspections 
are and what great good may result therefrom. Another 
movement is in the direction of teaching a higher standard 
of personal cleanliness. Much has been done in this con- 
nection already, but it is hoped that before long no school 
will be built in a city which is not fitted with adequate 
washing baths, where all the children will regularly bathe 
as a matter of course, and where instruction in the details 
of personal hygiene will be given. 

It has been urged that the assumption of these various 
duties by the nation must lead to a great weakening of the 
sense of parental responsibility. The reply of the present 
writer to that objection is that in many thousands of homes 
in England the sense of responsibility does not exist, and 
our problem therefore is so to train the children of the nation, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, that the parents 
of the future will be a greater and nobler race. We seek 
by wiser care of our children to eliminate the criminal the 
drunkard, the unemployable. We seek to replace them by 
men and women, capable of living happy and healthy lives 
in a country whose future must depend upon the nobility 
not of any one class within it, but of its people as a whole. 












Arnold Toynbee 
By Carl H. Grabo. 


HERE are few Miltons and Tennysons to commemo- 
rate such young men of promise as Edward King and 
Arthur Henry Hallam, whose names have become foot- 
notes to literary history. Many another young man to whom 
a short life precluded an adequate expression of his force 
and genius, has passed with no greater memorial than the 
influence which he imposed upon the lives of his friends. 
Such an influence is all but incommunicable; it is felt but 
is beyond expression, for its essence is that peculiarity of 
personal charm which only the greatest artists have been 
able to convey through the clouded medium of words. But 
the influence is none the less strong and enduring in that 
it is intangible and its only impression to be found in the 
lives of other men. In this is an immortality of a subtle and 
gracious kind— 


“ 


‘ , The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world.” 

' Such are one’s thoughts upon reading the brief life of 
Arnold Toynbee which Mr. S. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, contributed in 1889, to the series of Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. University studies in political science seldom afford 
entertaining reading to other than specialists and one is the 
more surprised and delighted, therefore, to discover from 
such a source, a biographical sketch which endeavors to con- 
vey and does convey, some conception of the charm which 
a young man of great intellectual ability and rare spiritual 
force exercised upon all who knew him personally. Arnold 
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Toynbee died at the age of thirty-one, at the very beginning 
of what promised to be an invaluable working life. He has 
left his name to an institution which has become the type 
of University Settlement throughout England and America 
—Toynbee Hall, London. He has, besides, left a few in- 
adequate literary fragments, a promise of his maturing pow- 
ers as an economist, historian, and social worker. 

Arnold Toynbee exhibited early that passion for truth 
which characterized him in later life. His interests were 
two-fold, theological and historical. For his theology, he 
evolved a simple creed that saved him from the harassing 
doubts and spiritual torments which are the usual lot of 
men of his type. He seems to have been curiously free 
from spiritual conflict but was none the less profoundly 
interested in spiritual things. It was his part to help others 
who could not so readily find peace. A quotation from a 
letter written to a friend indicates clearly and beautifully 
his belief—a belief freed from all superfluities—a religion 
in essence: 

“To love God—those words gather amazing force as life gets 
more difficult, mysterious and unfathomable; one’s soul in its lone- 
liness at the last finds religion the only clue. And yet how weary 
is the search for God among the superstitions, antiquities, contra- 
dictions and grossness of popular religion; but gleams of divinity 
are everywhere, and slowly in the end comes divine peace. 

It seems to me that the primary element of all religion is the faith 
that the end for which the whole universe of sense and thought 
from the Milky Way to the lowest form of animal life, the end 
for which everything came into existence, is that the dim idea 
of perfect holiness which is found in the mind of man might be 
realized; that this idea is God Eternal and the only reality; that 
the relation between this idea which is God and each individual 
is religion, the consciousness of the relation creating the duty of 
perfect purity of inner life or being, and the duty of living for 
others, that they too may be perfectly pure in thought and action; 
ond, lastly, that the world is so ordered that the triumph of righteous- 
ness is not impossible through the efforts of the individua] will 
in relation to eternal existence. I speak of God as an idea and not 
as personal; I think you will understand what I mean if you ask 
yourself if the pure love and thoughts of a man are not all that 
make his personality clear to you—whether you would care that 
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anything else of him should be immortal; whether you do not think 
of all else of him as the mere expression and symbol of his eternal, 
invisible existence.” 

To this may be added the amazed exclamation of a friend 
—‘Toynbee reads the Bible like any other book—as if he 
liked it.” 

Because of ill-health, Toynbee entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, at an age slightly greater than that of the average 
Freshman. Because of ill-health, too, he was unable to 
study as much as he desired. He was, perforce, driven 
much into college society, where his maturity, his charm of 
manner, and his conversational talents made him a leader. 
He formed many friendships, among them an enduring one 
with Professor Green of Balliol, a man who seems to have 
exerted a great influence upon the best minds of the Oxford 
of his day. From these friendships and from his studies, 
curtailed as they were, Toynbee derived great pleasure. A 
fragment has preserved his feeling of the value and beauty 
of his collegé years: 

“The garden quadrangle at Balliol is where one walks at 
night, and listens to the wind in the trees, and weaves the stars 
into the web of one’s thoughts; where one gazes from the pale 
inhuman moon to the ruddy light of the windows, and hears broken 
notes of music and laughter and the complaining murmur of the 
railroad in the distance. . . . The life here is very sweet and 
full of joy; at Oxford, after all, one’s ideal of happy life is nearer 
being realized than anywhere else—I mean the ideal of gentle, equa- 
ble, intellectual intercourse, with something of a prophetic glow 
about it, glancing brightly into the future, yet always embalming 
itself in the memory as a resting-place for the soul in a future 
that may be dark and troubled after all, with little in it but dis- 
astrous failure.” 

Throughout his college course Toynbee interested him- 
self, so far as his strength would permit, in the study of 
history, particularly in its economic and social aspects. In- 
dustrial problems were tremendously fascinating to him 
and his attempts at solution led him into the field of eco- 
nomics. In the years immediately following his gradua- 
tion from college he prepared lectures upm. several import- 
ant topics: “Free Trade,” the “Law of Wages,” “Eng- 
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land’s Industrial Supremacy,” “Industry and Democracy,” 
Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty,” lectures given in 
part at Oxford and in part as “popular” addresses in va- 
rious industrial centers. Although Toynbee was a scholar, 
he was by no means academic. His constant effort was to 
make his special knowledge of service to non-university 
people. He preferred to lecture to wage-earners and these in 
conjunction with their employers. Both classes were vitally 
concerned in the problems discussed, and he felt that ulti- 
mate solutions involved their common welfare. His sym- 
pathies were indeed with the employed, but he was no 
biased partisan. His object was to reach the truth of the 
matter under investigation and then to suggest some prac- 
tical and immediate remedy for the evils involved. 

The remains are scanty from which to frame Toynbee’s 
theory of society. Despite his idealism, he was intensely 
practical and devoted himself to problems for which he felt 
some solution might be readily attained. That he had broader 
theories in the background, however, is indicated by sev- 
eral passages in his biography. ¢ 

“The problems suggested by a conrpetitive system of society 
were always present to his mind. He felt as deeply as any social- 
ist could feel the evils incidental to such a system, the suffering 
which it often brings upon the weak, the degradation which it 
often brings about in the strong. For the cure of these evils, 
however, he looked further than most socialists do. Owning that 
competition was a mighty and, in some respects, beneficent power, 
he wrote that ‘of old it was hindered and controlled by custom; 
in the future, like the other great physical forces of society, it will 
be controlled by morality.’ ” 

In a lecture entitled “Are Radicals Socialists?” he en- 
deavored to define the line of separation between the func- 
tions which must be discharged by the state and the func 
tions which may be discharged by the individual. 

“He proposed three tests whereby to try the wisdum of in- 
terference in any particular instance by the state; first, the matter 
must be one of primary social importance; next it must be proved 


to be practicable; thirdly, the state interference mmust not diminish 
self-reliance.” 


An Irish nationalist who met Toynbee on a trip through 
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Ireland said of him “few men have ever impressed me so 
much with being possessed of so passionate a desire to 
mitigate the Jot of human misery.” It was this passion 
which led Toynbee to attempt more than an intellectual an- 
swer to social problems. He sought to know intimately the 
classes which must be most profited by improvements in in- 
dustrial methods. To this end, he lectured to the working- 
men of Oxford, inviting them to his house for general con- 
versation on economic problems. He formed in this way 
many friendships with individual workmen. Not content 
with this, he threw himself into practical social work, was 
appointed to the Board of Guardians of the Poor and joined 
the Oxford Branch of the Charity Organization Society. 

At a slightly earlier period he had made a yet more 
ambitious attempt to understand the lives of the poor through 
a residence in the Whitechapel district of East London. He 
was obliged to give up the project by reason of ill-health 
and it remained for others, the founders of Toynbee Hall, 
to put his ideals into successful execution. 

Toynbee Hall was instituted as a memorial to Arnold 
Toynbee by his friends and admirers. A practical institu- 
tion for social betterment embodying his own ideals was 
thought to be a tribute which he would best have appre- 
ciated. The purpose of Toynbee Hall is expressed in the 
appeal issued by the founders: 

“For some years past the momentous spiritual and social 
questions involved in the conditions of the poor have awakened 
an increasing interest in our Universities; and the conviction has 
grown deeper that the problems of the future can only be solved 


through a more practical experience, and a closer intimacy and 
sympathy with the poor themselves. 
> es te *&® *& 8 

“It is the object of the ‘Universities’ Settlement’ to link the 
Universities with East London and to direct the human sympathies, 
the energies, and the public spirit of Oxford and Cambridge to 
the actual conditions of town life. During the last few years, 
many university men, following in the steps of Denison and Ar- 
nold Toynbee, have, on leaving the Universities for London, en- 
ergetically responded to the various calls for their aid. Such 
isolated efforts are capable of infinite expansion were the way once 
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laid open, and it is now proposed to offer to those who are ready 
a channel of immediate and useful activity and a center of right 
living. In a common life united by a common devotion to the 
welfare of the poor, those fellow workers who are able to give 
either their whole time or the leisure which they can spare from 
their occupations, will find, it is believed, a support in the pursuit 
of their own highest aims as well as a practical guidance which 
isolated and inexperienced philanthropists must lack.” 

Toynbee Hall has become a model for many university 
settlements in England and the United States and thus Ar- 
nold Toynbee is, in reality, the inspiration of a social move- 
ment which has already borne many important results and 
is destined to bear more. This is no small achievement for 
a man who died at the age of thirty-one. 

Aside from the University Settlement named for him, 
no finer tribute to Toynbee may be found than that with 
which his biographer concludes the short story of his life: 

“There is something which those who have known him have 
felt without being able to express; something which pervaded 
everything he said or did, something unique; irreparable, not to be 
stated, not to be forgotten. Most indescribable, most exquisite is 
this charm blending with the freshness of early youth, like the 
scent of innumrerable flowers floating upon a gentle breeze from 
the ocean. Length of added years would have brought the achieve- 
ment of tasks hardly begun, the maturity of thoughts freshly con- 
ceived, and the just rewards of widely extended fame and reputa- 
tion; but it could not have added anything to the personal fasci- 
nation of Arnold Toynbee, or enhanced the sacred regard with 
which all who had the great happiness to know and the great sor- 
row to lose him will cherish his memory while life endures.” 





























Representative English Paintings 
“Love and Death” 


By W. Bertrand Stevens 


[George Frederick Watts was born in London, February 23, 
1817, the son of a professional musician and piano-tuner. At the 
age of fifteen he entered the Academy, but, finding the instruction 
unsatisfactory, he remained only a few weeks. After this he worked 
in the studio of William Behnes, from whom he received no direct 
instruction. His training was obtained almost wholly independently. 
He was elected an Associate of the Academy in 1867 and a full 
Academician in the same year. He worked with the utmost zeal 
until his death, July 1, 1904.] 


George Frederick Watts had high ideals which he kept 
always before him. He often said, “I paint ideas, not things ; 
I paint primarily because I have something to say, and since 
the gift of eloquent language has been denied me, I use 
painting ; my intention is not so much to paint pictures which 
shall please the eyes as to suggest great thoughts which shall 
speak to the imagination and to the heart and arouse all 
that is best and noblest in humanity.” Watts aimed to paint 
the highest thoughts of which he was capable regardless 
of popular taste. He was thoroughly independent, was 
identified with no “school,” and had no great following. 
Yet, he is one of the best known and most admired of the 
modern English painters. England, France, Germany, Italy 
and America have been one in paying him honor. 

In common with the pre-Raphaelites, Watts felt that 
the English school of painting was sadly in need of regen- 
eration. The subjects of the earlier artists had been trivial 
if not vulgar, and art in general was losing its power. So 
throughout his life the artist strove to raise the standard 
of art in England by his own example, often sacrificing 
many personal advantages to this end. Watts’ work may 
be roughly divided into two classes—his portraits and his 
allegorical and mythological subjects. His first successes 
came through his portraits which he painted, according to 
his own confession, more or less as pot-boilers. But his 
portraits are great pictures. He realized that the essence 
of great portraiture is not in painting the subject in the 
transitory moods in which he happens to be, but in search- 
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ing out and painting the underlying and enduring traits 
that make the man what he is. But it is in the field of 
mythology and allegory that Watts was the greatest. He be- 
lieved thoroughly in an ethical art—an art that would teach 
through the medium of paint. He is often accused of being 
literary, which was, in fact, just what he wished to be— 
he believed that ideas could be expressed as well through 
painting as through literature. 

One of the most famous and perhaps one of the great- 
est of his pictures of this class is the “Love and Death.” 
The painter conceived the picture while painting the portrait 
of a rich young nobleman who was gradually wasting away 
with consumption. The artist was deeply impressed by the 
utter helplessness of the young man’s relatives and friends 
to arrest the disease in its progress. In spite of all their 
loving care and the means at their disposal, their efforts 
could avail nothing. Musing on this, the allegory of love 
struggling with death suggested itself to him. 

The majestic figure of Death, draped in a long white 
garment, advances toward the door of the house of Life, 
unmindful of Love who struggles to prevent his entrance. 
Death pushes on, crushing the wings of Love whose strug- 
gles are all for naught for soon Death will have entered the 
house, Is here not something in the picture that we do not 
at first appreciate? Is there not a kindly pity in that bowed 
head? Is not the whole figure suggestive of that “kind 
Muse who puts the children to bed” to which Watts often 
referred? 


The beauty of the conception suggests some of those 
beautiful grave reliefs of the Greeks in which youths and 
old men bid farewell to one another as they start on the 
road from which there is no returning. In fact, the calm 
beauty and serenity of the Greeks is a marked character- 
istic of the pictures of Watts. 

The artist painted several versions of the picture, alter- 
ing minor details in each case. The best known copy is 
that in the Tate Gallery in London. 
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“Love and Death’—George Frederick Watts 









The Vesper Hour’ 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


HILE we sit in silent thoughtfulness among the 
gathering shadows of this Vesper hour let us for 

a time reflect on the significance, the brevity and the higher 
values of life, especially in the light of its relation to the 
life to come. And as necessary to the true appreciation of 
this we must primarily ponder carefully and feel profoundly 
the fact and the extent of present personal obligation. Ten- 
derness and tearfulness are not enough. Sentiment may 
soothe and thrill, but our pressing need is to face the fact 
of duty—our own immediate duty in all the relations of life. 

And our present Vesper opportunity cannot be more 
wisely employed than in canvassing one aspect of life-obli- 
gation—the question of our duty to the childhood of our 
immediate vicinage—the nearer the better for the just ap- 
preciation of our personal responsibility. Let us think of 
the children at home and the neighbors’ children who are 
influencing our children quite as much as we ourselves may 
be doing. 

This is an age of freedom—this Twentieth Century now 
in its dawn. And what mature age in men and women is 
clamoring for, we are thoughtlessly thrusting upon young 
life which because of the universal spirit of freedom now 
prevailing needs more restraint and careful guarding than 
ever before in the history of the race. We are in this age 
neglecting children. To be sure we give more attention 
than ever to their education at school, to their games and 
sports, their dress and parlor manners, to the importance 
of grace of deportment before strangers and the like. But 
we do not emphasize sufficiently the quiet self-forgetting 
and modest bearing of childhood. We rather encourage and 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper service throughout the year. The paper of this 
month is a continuation of that printed in the March CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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life. Just when a young girl needs self-forgetting sim- 
plicity, naturalness of manner and speech, we begin to in- 
sist upon attention to the Program of conventionalities that 
are supposed to prepare our young maidens for what is 
called “society.” At the very time when self-restraint, 
the recognition of parental authority and the habit of obe- 
dience are most necessary to a true personal develop- 
ment and a preparation for the realities of life, we are 
likely to relax authority, eschew law and laugh at the inde- 
pendence, laxities and impertinences of what we call “Young 
America.” We even boast to our guests and in our chil- 
dren’s presence laugh at, the independence and self-asser- 
tion and even the rudenesses of unrepressed and irrepressi- 
ble young American life. 

In many homes children never learn the reality either 
of law or penalty ; and the terminology of a saving theology, 
which it is the first mission of home to explain and illustrate 
by a sound practical domestic administration, is as an un- 
known tongue to the children God has given us to train 
for his glory, for social usefulness and with a view to their 
personal salvation. 

A fundamental of social and political life is reverence 
for authority, the recognition of law and a prompt personal 
surrender to its requirements. The habit of unquestion- 
ing obedience must be acquired in the formative years. The 
object of home and of the parental relation is to establish 
in the earliest period of life an object-lesson-school, a kin- 
dergarten of theology and of social order, that children may 
know by personal experience the significance of the great 
ideas and principles on which all society is founded and 
especially the great ideas which are at the base of political 
and religious obligation. 

This insistence does not require even a modicum of 
tyranny. It does not increase the sorrows of a child or limit 
in any way his personal freedom or his enjoyment of life. 

The widening sphere of woman is a feature of the age. 
But it is easily possible to make a serious mistake here. 
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It may be a “wider sphere” that opens before the woman 
who reads three American and two foreign magazines every 
month, who keeps up with the Congressional proceedings at 
Washington, goes to the bottom of local political discus- 
sions, belongs to three or four local clubs and has an entrée 
into the most select homes of her town or city, and who, 
in following this complicated and crowded program must 
of necessity commit the training and care of her children 
to servants, governesses and the public school or academy— 
but is it a nobler sphere? 

As for religious education—when that question is pro- 
posed we at once hear the questions, “Do not our children 
go to Sunday School?” “Do you think we are immoral 
as a family?” “Do we not know that the civilization of 
which we are a part is the noblest and loveliest that the 
world has ever known?” 

These responses are pleasant to hear but they render 
it necessary for one who would really reform society to go a 
great deal farther than this paper has done. We must insist 
that the ambitious and aspiring Mrs. Foremost shall give 
her time and talents primarily and personally to the train- 
ing of her own children ; that she care a thousand times more 
for them than for “society” because by training them aright 
she will do society more good in a day than Mrs. Fore- 
most’s presence at clubs, teas and reunions can do in a decade. 

We must insist that in training her children Mrs. Fore- 
most should accustom them to the type of politeness that is 
just the same as to deportment and spirit at the breakfast 
when nobody but Mr. Foremost, herself and her children 
are present, as at the elaborate breakfast given in honor 
of the Honorable Mr. This or the distinguished Lord That. 

We must also insist that in training her children she 
make sure that they commit to memory before they are ten 
years old, and so commit as never to forget, the essential 
formulas of the Christian faith and choice selections from 
the holy scriptures and from the hymns of the church; that 
before they are fifteen years of age her children shall know 
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“unforgetably” the Ten Commandments, the second chapter 

of Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount in chapters 5, 6 and 

7, and also the twenty-eighth chapter of Matthew, the first 

and the fourteenth of John, the first and fifth chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles, at least ten of the Psalms, the 

jk . fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and the last chapter of the Reve- 
lation. 

There is another religious duty which Mrs. Foremost 
| must not omit—the training of her children regularly to 
| attend on Sabbath days both the public service and the Sun- 
day school, that they may grow to revere the church, to 
honor the Sabbath and to place the highest estimate upon 
the Holy Scriptures as able to make wise unto salvation. 

And the best thing that Mrs. Foremost does in carry- 
ing out this régime is the impression her personality makes 
upon her own children, they growing up to understand that 

she really believes in the Bible, honors the Sabbath, rever- 
, ences the church, and out of a pure heart worships God; 
that she accounts it the chief end of her mission to illus- 
trate to her children the possibility of a true and pure life— 
a life of unselfish service at home and of sympathy for all 
missionary work the world over. 

These are important reflections for our Vesper hour. 
In the sacred silence of the occasion may we find opportu- 
nity for a new covenant with God in the interest of our 
own children! 


























The Bower 


I know a place—a little place; 
All in the spring! 

With honeysuckle pink and white, 
And every pretty thing 
To make a tired heart sing. 


Tired hearts I know—so many hearts 
That know no song; 
Yet can these never reach my bower 
Because the way is long— 
Ah, could I right the wrong! 


—Emily Niles Huyck. 


Cornish Wind 


There is a wind in Cornwall that I know 
From any other wind, because it smells 

Of the warm honey breath of heather-bells 
And of the sea’s salt; and these meet and flow 
With such sweet savor in such sharpness met 
That the astonished sense in ecstacy 

Tastes the ripe earth and the unvintaged sea. 
Wind out of Cornwall, wind, if I forget: 


Not in the tunnelled streets where scarce men breathe 


The air they live by, but wherever seas 
Blossom in foam, wherever merchant bees 
Volubly traffic upon any heath: 

If I forget, shame me! or if I find 

A wind in England like my Cornish wind. 


—Arthur Symons, The Saturday Review 
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Clovelly 


Most villages, like their human occupants, have their 
best side. But at least one exception is to be found in the 
fascinating little Devonshire hamlet of Clovelly. Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, whose facile touch makes the whole seem 
live before us, describes in her “Romance of Clovelly” the 
impressions of a party of travelers who undertook to enter 


the village from its landward side. 


“We did not approach Clovelly through the beautiful Hobby 
drive, laid out in former years by one of the Hamlyn ladies of 
Clovelly Court, but by the turnpike road which, however, was not 
uninteresting. The roadway was prettily bordered with broom, 
wild honeysuckle, foxglove and single roses, and we passed a 
charming postoffice called The Fairy Cross in a garden of bloom- 
ing fuchsias. All at once our driver checked his horses on the 
brink of a hill apparently leading nowhere in particular. ‘What 
is it?’ asked Mrs. A., who is always expecting accidents. ‘Clovelly 
mum.’ ‘Clovelly?’ we repeated automatically, gazing about us on 
every side for a roof, a chimney, or a sign of habitation. ‘You'll 
find it, mum, as you walk down along.’ ‘How charming,’ cried E., who 
loves the unexpected. “Towns are generally so obtrusive; isn’t it 
nice to know that Clovelly is here and that all we have to do is 
to walk “down along” and find it?’ We soon discovered by more 
questioning that one cannot drive into Clovelly; that although an 
American president or an English Chancellor might as a great favor 
be escorted down on a donkey’s back, or carried down in a sedan 
chair, if he chanced to have one about his person, the ordinary 
mortal must walk to the door of the New Inn, his luggage being 
dragged ‘down along’ on sledges and being brought ‘up along’ on 
donkeys. In a word, Clovelly is not built like unto other towns: 
it seems to have been flung up from the sea into a narrow rift be- 
tween wooded hills and to have clung there these eight hundred 
years of its existence. It has held fast but it has not expanded, 
for the very good reason that it completely fills the hollow in the 
cliffs, the houses clinging like limpets to the rocks on either side. 
We picked out our way ‘down along’ until we caught our first 
glimpse of white-washed cottages covered with creepers, their doors 
hospitably open, their windows filled with blooming geraniums and 
fuchsias. All at once we began to descend the winding, rocky 
pathway, we saw that it pitched headlong into the bluest sea in the 
world. No wonder the painters have loved it. Shall we ever for- 


get that first vision! !” 
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Many years earlier Dickens also was captivated by the 
little town and wrote the following description in his “Mes- 
sage by the Sea:” 


“*And a mighty singular place it is, as ever I saw. in all the 
days of my life,’ said Captain Jordan looking up at it. Captain 
Jordan had to look high to look up at it, for the village was built 
sheer up the face of a steep and lofty cliff. There was no road in it, 
there was no wheeled vehicle in it, there was not a level yard in it. 
From the sea beach to the cliff top, two irregular rows of white 
houses, placed opposite to one another, and twisting here and there, 
and there and here, rose like the sides of a long succession of 
stages of crooked ladders, and you climbed up the village or climbed 
down the village by the staves between, some six feet wide or so, 
and made of sharp, irregular stones. The old pack saddle, long laid 
aside in most parts of England as one of the appendages of its 
infancy, flourished here, intact. Strings of pack horses and pack 
donkeys, toiled slowly up the staves of the ladders bearing fish 
and coal, and such other cargo as was unshipping at the pier from 
the dancing fleet of village boats, and from two or three little coast- 
ing traders. As the beasts of burden ascended laden, or descended 
light, they got so lost at intervals in the floating clouds of village 
smoke that they seemed to dive down some of the village chimneys, 
and come to the surface again far off, high above the others. No 
two houses in the village are alike in chimney, size, shape, door, 
window, gable, roof-tree, anything. The sides of the ladders were 
musical with water running clear and bright. The staves were 
musical with clattering feet of donkeys and the voices of the fish- 
ermen’s wives and children. The pier was musical with the wash 
of the sea, the creaking of capstans and windlasses and the airy 
fluttering of little vanes and sails. The rough sea-bleached bould- 
ers of which the pier was made, the white boulders of the shore, 
were brown with drying nets. The village was so steeped in 
autumnal foliage, from the houses giving on the pier, to the top- 
mosé round of the topmost ladder, that one might have fancied 
it was out a bird’s nesting and was (as indeed it was) a wonderful 
climber.” 


The Battle of Sedgemoor 


The battle of Sedgemoor fought in 1685 by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s troops and the forces of King James, came very near to 
resulting in a victory for the pretender. He himself was incompe- 
tent and cowardly and some of his officers appear to have been 
treacherous, but the west-country peasants who constituted the 
greater part of his troops fought with much bravery and deter- 
mination. 

The victory fell to the government forces rather through good 
fortune than through generalship. Monmouth’s troops made a 
night attack and were successful in surprising the enemy; but an 
unexpected obstacle, a deep ditch, prevented the attacking forces 
from getting to close quarters and following up the early advan- 
tage. Even then the battle might have been won by the peasant 
troops but for the defection of the cavalry upon whose faithful 
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support the army was dependent. The infantry, unprotected upon 
the flank and rear were cut to pieces by the king’s dragoons, and 
hopelessly routed. Thereupon ensued a merciless pursuit in which 
many of the rebels were captured and hanged. Foremost in this 
cruel work were Kirke’s “Lambs,” a regiment which had seen 
service in Tangiers and had become hardened to all the barbari- 
ties of warfare. 


Not satisfied with this punishment King James sent Judge 
Jeffreys to the west country, there to conduct the celebrated and 
heartless “bloody assize.” Hundreds of ignorant rustics were 
hanged or sent to the plantations after a trial which was noto- 
riously unfair. 

An interesting account of Monmouth’s rebellion is to be found 
in Conan Doyle’s stirring romance, “Micah Clarke,” and the battle 
of Sedgemoor is lightly touched upon in Blackmore’s celebrated 
“Lorna Doone.” The following extracts are from the historical 
documents upon which Conan Doyle based his account, and from 
Blackmore’s description. 


“Now besides these two troops, whose officers though they 
had no great skill yet had courage enough to have done something 
honorably, had they not for want of a guide met with the afore- 
said obstruction, there was no one of all the rest of our troops 
that ever advanced to charge or approached as near to the enemy 
as to give or receive a wound. Mr. Hacker, one of our captains,:- 
came no sooner within view of their camp than he villainously fired 
a pistol to give them notice of our approach, and then forsook his 
charge and rode off with all the speed he could, to take the benefit 
of a proclamation emitted by the king, offering pardon to all such 
as should return home within such a time. And this he pleaded 
at his tryal, but was answered by Jeffreys ‘that he above all other 
men deserved to be hanged, and that for his treachery to Mon- 
mouth as well as his treason to the king.’ And though no other 
of our officers acted so villainously, yet they were useless and 
unserviceable, as never once attempting to charge, nor so much 
as keeping their men in a body. And I dare affirm that if our 
horse had never fired a pistol, but only stood in a posture to have 
given jealousy and apprehension to the enemy, our foot alone would 
have carried the day and been triumphant. But our horse stand- 
ing scattered and disunited, and flying upon every approach of a 
squadron of theirs, commanded by Oglethorpe, gave that body of 
their cavalry an advantage, after they had hovered up and down 
in the field without thinking it necessary to attack those whom 
their own fears had dispersed, to fall in at last in the rear of our 
battalions, and to wrest that victory out of their hands which they 
were grasping at, and stood almost possessed of. Nor was that 
party of their horse above three hundred at most, whereas we had 
more than enough had they had any courage, and been commanded 
by a gallant mran, to have attacked them with ease both in front and 
flank. These things I can declare with more certainty, because I 
was a doleful spectator of them; for having contrary to my cus- 
tom left attending upon the duke, who advanced with the foot, 
I betook myself to the horse because the first of that morning’s 
action was expected from them, which was to break in and disorder 
the enemy's camp. Against the time that our battalions should 
come up, I endeavored whatsoever I was capable of performing, 
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for I not only struck at several troopers who had forsaken their 
station, but upbraided divers of the captains for being wanting in 
their duty. But I spoke with great warmth to my Lord Grey, and 
conjured him to charge, and not suffer the victory, which our foot 
had in a manner taken hold of, to be ravished from us. But in- 
stead of harkening, he not only as an unworthy man and cowardly 
poltroon deserted that part of the field and forsook his command, 
but rode with the utmost speed to the duke, telling him that all 
was lost, and it was more than time to shift for himself. Whereby, 
as an addition to all the mischief he had been the occasion of 
before, he drew the easy and unfortunate gentleman to leave the 
battalions while they were courageously disputing on which side 
the victory should fall. And this fell most unhappily out, while 
a certain person was endeavoring to find out the duke to have 
begged of him to comre and charge at the head of his own troops. 
However, this I dare affirm, that if the duke had been but master 
of two hundred horse, well mrounted, completely armed, per- 
sonally valiant, and commanded by experienced officers, they would 
have been victorious. This is acknowledged by our enemies, who 
have often confessed that they were ready to fly through the im- 
pressions made upon them by our foot, and must have been beaten 
had our horse done their part, and not tamely looked on till their 
cavalry retrieved the day by falling into the rear of our battalions. 
Nor was the fault in the private men, who had courage to have 
followed their leaders, but it was in those who led them, particu- 
larly my Lord Gray, in whom, if cowardice may be called treachery, 
we may safely charge with betraying our cause.” 


Extract from MS. of Dr. Ferguson, quoted in “Ferguson the 
Plotter,” an interesting work by his immediate descendant, an advo- 
cate of Edinburgh. 

i a a, 

The following letter, written by Monmouth to the queen from 
the Tower, is indicative of his abject state of mind: 

“Madam—I would not take the boldness of writing to your 
majesty till I had shown the king how I do abhor the thing that I 
have done, and how much I desire to live to serve him. I hope, 
madam, by what I have said to the king today will satisfy how 
sincere I am, and how much I detest all those people who have 
brought me to this. Having done this, madam, I thought I was in 
a fit condition to beg your intercession, which I am sure you 
never refuse to the distressed, and I am sure, madam, that I am 
an object of your pity, having been cousened and cheated into this 
horrid business. Did I wish, madam, to live for living sake, I 
would never give you this trouble, but it is to have life to serve the 
king, which I am able to doe, and will doe beyond what I can ex- 
press. Therefore, madam, upon such an account as that I may take 
the boldness to press you and beg of you to intersaid for me, for 
I am sure, madam, the king will hearken to you. Your prairs can 
never be refused expecially when it is begging for a life only to 
serve the king. I hope, madam, by the king’s generosity and good- 
ness, and your intercession, I may hope for my life, which if I 
have shall be ever employed in showing to your majesty all the 
sense imnmradginable of gratitude, and in serving of the king like 
a true subject. And ever be your majesty’s most dutiful and obedi- 
ent servant. Monmouth.” 
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From “Lorna Doone” 


We followed him very carefully; and he led us to a little 
hamlet, called (as I found afterward) West Zuyland or Zealand, 
so named perhaps from its situation amid this inland sea. 

Here the king’s troops had been quite lately, and their fires 
were still burning; but the men themselves had been summoned 
away by the night attack of the rebels. Hence I procured for my 
guide a young man who knew the district thoroughly, and who led 
me by many intricate ways to the rear of the rebel army. We 
came upon a broad open moor, striped with sullen water courses, 
shagged with sedge and yellow iris, and in the drier part with bil- 
berries. For by this time it was four o’clock, and the summer sun, 
arising wanly, showed us all the ghastly scene. 

Would that I had never been there! Often in the lonely hours, 
even now it haunts me; would, far more, that the piteous thing had 
never been done in England! Flying men flung back from dreams 
of victory and honor, only glad to have the luck of life and limbs 
to fly with, nmud-bedraggled, foul with slime, reeking both with 
sweat and blood, which they could not stop to wipe, cursing, with 
their pumped-out lungs, every stick that hindered them, or gory 
puddle that slipped the step, scarcely able to leap over the corses 
that had dragged to die. And to see how the corses lay; some as 
fair as death in sleep, with the smile of placid valor and of noble 
manhood hovering yet on silent lips. These had bloodless hands 
put upward, white as wax, and firm as death, clasped (as on a monu- 
ment) in prayer for dear ones left behind, or in high thanksgiving. 
And of these men there was nothing in their broad blue eyes to fear. 
But others were of different sort; simple fellows unused to pain, 
accustomed to the bill-hook perhaps, or rasp of the knuckles in 
a quick-set hedge, or making some todo at breakfast over a thumb 
cut in sharpening a scythe, and expecting their wives to mrake 
them more todo. Yet there lay these poor chaps, dead, dead, and 
after a deal of pain, with little mind to bear it, and a soul they had 
never thought of, gone, their God alone knows whither; byt to 
mercy we may trust. Upon these things I cannot dwell, and none 
I, trow would ask me; only if a plain man saw what I saw that 
morning, he (if God had blessed him with a heart that is in most 
of us) must have sickened of all desire to be great among mankind. 

“Arl oop wi Moonmo,” shouted one big fellow, a miner of 
the Mendip hills, whose weapon was a pickax; “na oose to vaight 
na moor. Wend thee hame, yoong mon, agin.” 

Upon this I stopped my horse, desiring not to be shot for 
nothing; and eager to aid some poor sick people who tried to lift 
their arms to me, And this I did to the best of my power, though 
void of skill in the business, and more inclined to weep with them 
than to check their weeping. I was giving a drop of cordial from 
my flask to one poor fellow, who sat up, while his life was ebbing, 
and with slow insistence urged me, when his broken voice would 
conte, to tell his wife, whose name I knew not, something about 
an apple-tree, and a golden guinea stored in it, to divide anrong the 
six children. 

** * * 

Of the noble countrymen, armed with scythe or pickax, 

blacksmith’s hammer or fold-pitcher, who had stood their ground 
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for hours against blazing musketry, from men whom they could 
not get at by reason of the water-dike, and then against the deadly 
cannon, dragged by the bishop’s horses to slaughter his own sheep; 
of these sturdy Englishmen, noble in their want of sense, scarce 
one out of four remained for the cowards to shoot down. “Cross 
the rhaine,” they shouted out, “cross the rhaine, and coom within 
rache;” but the other mongrel Britons, with a mongrel at their 
head, found it pleasanter to shoot in answer, than to meet the 
chance of mischief from strong arms and stronger hearts. 

The last scene of this piteous play was acting just as I rode up. 
Broad daylight, and upstanding sun, winnowing fog from the 
eastern hills, and spreading the moors with freshness; all along the 
dikes they shone, glistened on the willow trunks, and touched the 
banks with a hoary gray. But, alas! those banks were touched 
more deeply with a gory red, and strewn with fallen trunks more 
woful than the wreck of trees; while howling, cursing, yelling, 
and the loathesome reek of carnage, drowned the scent of new 
mown hay, and the carol of the lark. 

Then the cavalry of the king, their horses at full speed, dashed 
from either side upon the helpless mob of countrymen. A few 
pikes feebly leveled met them; but they shot the pikemen, drew 
swords and helter-skelter leaped into the scattered and scattering 
mass. Right and left they hacked and hewed. I could hear the 
snapping of scythes beneath them, and see the flash of their sweep- 
ing swords. How it must end was plain enough, even to one like 
myself, who had never beheld such a battle before. 


The Scilly Isles—From “Armorel of 
Lyonesse”’ 


Everywhere in Scilly there are the same features: here a hill 
strewn with boulders; here a little down with fern and gorse and 
heath; here a bay in which water, on such days as it can be ap- 
proached, peacefully laps a smooth white beach; here dark caves 
and holes in which the water always, even in the calmest day of 
summer, grumbles and groans, and, when the least sea rises, begins 
to roar and bellow; in time of storm it shrieks and howls. Those 
who sail round these rumbling water-dungeons begin to think of 
sea monsters. Hidden in these recesses the awful calamary lies 
watching, waiting, his tentacles, forty feet long, stretching out in 
the green water, floating innocently till they touch their prey, then 
seizing and hauling it within sight of the baleful, gleamring eyes, 
and within reach of the devouring mouth. 

In these holes, too, lie the great conger-eels; they fear noth- 
ing that swims except calamary; and in these recesses walk about 
the huge crabs which devour the dead bodies of ship-wrecked sailors. 
On the sunlit rocks one looks to see a mermaiden, with glittering 
scales, combing out her long, fair tresses; perhaps one may unfor- 
tunately miss this beautiful sight, which is rare even in Scilly; 
but one cannot miss the seals flopping in the water, and swimming 
out to sea seeming intent to cross the broad ocean. And in windy 
weather porpoises blow in the shallow waters of the sounds. All 
round the rocks at low tide hangs the long sea-weed, undisturbed 
since the days when they manufactured kelp, like the rank growth 
of a tropical creeper; at high tide it stands up erect, rocking to 
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and fro in the wash and sway of the water like the treetops of the 
forest in the breeze. Everywhere, except in the rare places where 
men comre and go, the wild sea-birds make their nests; the shags 
stand on the ledges of the highest rocks in silent rows, gazing upon 
the water below; the sea-gulls fly, shrieking in sea-gullic rapture— 
there is surely no life quite so joyous as a sea-gull’s; the curlews 
call; the herons sail across the sky; and, in spring, millions of 
puffins swim, and dive, and fly about the rocks, and lay their eggs 
in the hollow places of these wild and lonely islands. 


How “The Ancient Mariner’? Was Written 


In the autumn of 1797, records Wordsworth in the MS. notes 
which he left behind him, “Mr. Coleridge, my sister, and myself 
started from Alfoxden pretty late in the afternoon with a view 
to visit Linton and the Valley of Stones near to it; and as our 
united funds were very small, we agreed to defra the expense of 
the tour by writing a poem to be sent to the New Monthly Magazine. 
Accordingly we set off, and proceeded along the Quantock Hills 
towards Watchet; and in the course of this walk was planned the 
poem of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ founded on a dream, as Mr. Cole- 
ridge said, of his friend Mr. Cruikshank. Much of the greatest 
part of the story was Mr. Coleridge’s invention, but certain parts 
I suggested; for example, some crime was committed which should 
bring upon the Old Navigator, as Coleridge afterward delighted to 
call him, the spectral persecution, as a consequence of that crime 
and his own wanderings. I had been reading in Shelvocke’s ‘Voy- 
ages,’ a day or two before, that while doubling Cape Horn they 
frequently saw albatrosses in that latitude, the largest sort of sea- 
fowl, some extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet. ‘Sup- 
pose,’ said I, ‘you represent him as having killed one of these birds 
on entering the South Sea, and that the tutelary spirits of these 
regions take upon them to revenge the crime.’ The incident was 
thought fit for the purpose, and adopted accordingly. I also sug- 
gested the navigation of the ship by the dead men, but do not recol- 
lect that I had anything more to do with the scheme of the poem. 
The gloss with which it was subsequently accompanied was not 
thought of by either of us at the time, at least not a hint of it 
was given to me, and I have no doubt it was a gratuitous after- 
thought. We began the composition together on that to mre memo- 
rable evening. I furnished two or three lines at the beginning of 
the poem, in particular— 

‘And listened like a three years’ child 
The Mariner had his will.” 

“These trifling contributions, all but one, which Mr. C. has 
with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, slipped out of his mind, 
as well they might. As we endeavored to proceed conjointly 
(I speak of the same evening) our respective manners proved so 
widely different that it would have been quite presumptuous in me 
to do anything but separate from an undertaking upon which I could 
only have been a clog. . . . The ‘Ancient Mariner’ grew and 
grew till it became too important for our first object, which was 
limited to our expectation of five pounds; and we began to think 
of a volume which was to consist, as Mr. Coleridge has told the 
world, of poems chiefly on supernatural subjects.” 
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COLERIDGE’S DESCRIPTION OF NETHER STOWEY. 


A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 

No singing skylark ever poised himself 

. .« .- «+ . « but the dell, 

Bathed in the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal cornfield, or unripe flax 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 
Oh, ’tis a quiet, spirit-healing nook. 


=— 


CLASS OF 1907. 

The following letter to the Editor of the Round Table 
from the President of 1907 will be heartily indorsed by all 
members of the Class: 

Will you please thank, through THe CHAuTAUQUAN, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Smith of Franklin, Pa., for their very generous 
and acceptable gift of a banner to the Class of 1907. We have all felt, 
what we have not been able to express to them in person, a deep 
sense of gratitude, for their interest in our welfare, and their de- 
sire that as a class we may rally around a banner worthy of our 
ideals and inspirations. Yours sincerely, 

Grorce Dwicut KELLocc, 
President of the Class of 1907. 
Princeton, N. J., March 16, 1907. 


= 


1907 CLASS PIN. 
The accompanying illustration shows the design of 
the new 1907 pin. The price of the pin in gold is $1.75, 
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The National Memorial to William E. Gladstone: St. Deniol’s 
Library, Hawarden 


in silver 75 cents. Orders may be sent to the Class Sec- 
retary, Miss Rannie Webster, 309 East 2nd street, Oil 
City, Pa. 


A member of the Class from Washington, Pennsylvania, ac- 
knowledges a letter from the Secretary and says, “Coming from 
a Chautauquan it was as good news from a far country. How kind 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smith to present us a banner. Truly our class 
has been favored and we owe them many sincere thanks.” 





Another writes from Cleveland, Ohio, “As requested in the 
February CHauTauguan I am glad to notify you that I shall wish 
to secure one of your class pins (gold) when they are ready 
Although reading alone, I cherish a great love for our Class and 
everything concerning it, having eagerly scanned the C. L. S. C. 
Round Table for class news all through the course. . . . Striv- 
ing against almost insuperable difficulties and with still some back 
work to make up, I purpose to faithfully finish all the work and to 
be at Chautauqua (for the first time) Recognition Day to share 
in the joys as I have in the labors of the Class of 1907. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “RATIONAL LIVING.” 

Henry Churchill King, author of ”Ra- 

tional Living,” has been president of 

Oberlin since 1902, but his connection with 

the college has been long and varied. He 

graduated there in 1879 and at the theo- 

logical seminary in 1882; after taking his 

Master’s degree at Harvard, he became 

associate professor of mathematics at 

Oberlin and then in succession held chairs 

ef philosophy and theology, becoming 

Dean of Oberlin in 1901. During this 

time he spent a year in post-graduate 

work in Berlin, and also served as a mem- 

President Henry ber of the Committee of Ten of the N. E. 

ee A. on Secondary School Studies. He is 

the author of “The Appeal of the Child,” “Theology and 

the Social Consciousness,” “Personal and Ideal Elements 
"and other works. 


in Education,’ 


Pine Tree of the C. L. S. C. 
Class of 1900 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE CLASS OF 1907. 


Every member of the class should receive by the first 
of June a copy of the “Report Blank and Final Address to 
the Graduating Class” which will be mailed to all members. 
Those who fail to receive it by the date mentioned should 
notify the C. L. S. C. Office at Chautauqua, New York. 
This circular contains a list of all Chautauquas holding 
Recognition Days this summer, with full instructions about 
sending in final reports. It also gives detailed information 
regarding seals and other matter of interest to all graduates. 


=— 


Graduation in the C. L. S. C. is an event of deep sig- 
nificance to a great many people. It is not merely that one 
has determined to read certain books and successfully car- 
ried out his purpose. The Chautauqua Circle is an Insti- 
tution and its members are inspired by ideals—a broader 
outlook for the individual—better social service in home 
and community and a patriotism large enough to discern 


the brotherhood of mankind. 
—_— 


The C. L. S. C. diploma is an unpretentious piece of 
parchment. It confers no degrees; but behind its simple 
statement that the required four years’ course of reading 
has been completed, many a graduate reads for himself an- 
other record—a sense of strength from the struggle against 
adverse conditions and a cheering consciousness of new 
power to get the most out of life. One of the members of 
1907 who is a graduate this summer sums up his four years’ 


experience as follows: 
Oregon, Oct. 21, 1906. 

Three years ago I was teaching a small rural school fifteen 
miles from the nearest postoffice. I had succeeded in obtaining a 
second grade teacher’s certificate and I was contented. I had read 
but very few books. I had practically no ambition to go to college. 
I had not yet known the C. L. S.C. About that time I sent for a 
copy of the C. L. S. C. booklet. I had no idea of enrolling as a 
student. I sent for it through curiosity. Il received it, and read 
it through carefully. Finally I decided to enroll. During the 
year 1903-04 I became enthusiastic over the C. L. S. C. work. I 
made the acquaintance of the masterpieces of American literature. 
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The only tinre which I had to put on the work was in the evening 
and on holidays. Yet I finished the required work very easily. 

The next year I became interested in the works of French 
and German authors. I was interested especially in Victor Hugo. 
I secured a copy of “Les Miserables” and read it. Ij can say that 
I consider it one of the best books which I have ever read. I 
doubt very much whether I should have read it at all if it had not 
been for the C. L. S. C. course. 


During the year 1905-’06 I became interested in the master- 
pieces of Italian artists. I secured about 150 of their works. I 
consider them one of my treasures. [ still look back with pleasure 
to the time which I took in studying Italy and Greece. 

And now this year’s course is not at all inferior to the pre- 
ceding ones. I have also derived much pleasure from special 
courses. From reading a special course, I became interested in 
the works of Dickens, and I cannot measure the pleasure and en- 
tertainnrent which I get from his peerless works. 


_ This winter I am attending a University. I find very little 
time for reading, but I have already done quite a little work in 
the year’s course. Is it any wonder that I value the C. L. S. C. so 


highly? 
COLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Doubtless many of us who have journeyed with Miss Bates 
this year through England’s Western Counties, have registered a 
vow to become mrore familiar with the great English poets. For 
those who are thus minded, two collections may be especially com- 
mended. 

The first of these, Ward’s English Poets (Macmillan & Com- 
pany. Ninety cents per volume) has long since won its way into 
hundreds of libraries. The four volumes which make up this col- 
lection cover the entire range of English poetry from Chaucer 
to the present tinre. Each poet is introduced by a brief statement 
of the chief events of his life followed by a short critical essay 
upon his most important works and his place in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. Numerous illustrative selections make the volumes 
what they purport to be, not merely critical comments upon Eng- 
lish poetry but a collection of the poetry itself, invaluable for read- 
ing and for reference. 

There are certain poet lovers who are never quite content 
without the companionship of their favorite bards. To such we 
may commend without hesitation the Oxford Book of English 
Verse edited by Mr. Quiller-Couch and published by the Oxford 
University Press. This little volume is an alluring piece of book- 
making, especially the edition in limp leather on India paper ($3.75) 
but in its less expensive form ($1.75) it is still a thing of joy. 
Within its nine hundred pages are the little masterpieces, lyrics 
and ballads and sonnets, of a noble array of English poets. One 
can scarcely open the volume without making the acquaintance 
of some new bit of verse hitherto unknown or but dimly appre- 
ciated. This constant possibility of new discoveries is one of the 
charms of this collection. 
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CLASS OF I900. 

The snap shot of 1900’s pine tree at Chautauqua was 
taken last summer by the Secretary, Miss Ricker It shows 
the progress made by this hopeful class emblem, since it 
was planted in St Paul’s Grove at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the C. L. S. C. in 1903. The 1900's, as the last 
class to graduate in the Nineteenth Century, have always 
felt a peculiar responsibility for closing up the century’s 
record in the most creditable fashion and it is fitting that 
their sturdy little pine should have lived up to what was ex- 
pected of it. 


— 
A NEW BROWNING COURSE. 

Mr. Percy H. Boynton of the University of Chicago 
has prepared for Chautauqua students a study pamphlet 
of ten lessons on the poetry of Robert Browning. The 
scheme of study includes Dramatic Romances, Pippa Passes, 
In a Balcony, Saul, Men and Women, Dramatic Persone, 
Dramatic Idyls, Strafford, and Colombe’s Birthday. Many 
readers who have made their first acquaintance with Brown- 
ing this year may enjoy taking up this special course dur- 
ing the summer months enlarging their knowledge of the 
poet and incidentally adding seals to their diplomas. The 
fee for the pamphlet is $1.00 which covers also the review 
questions and seal. It may be secured from the C. L. S. C. 
office at Chautauqua. 


— 4 


A MODERN ATLAS. 


A thoroughly modern atlas with clear and reliable maps is 
an important part of the equipment of every good library. In the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN we recommended as a serviceable pub- 
lication the Globe Hand Atlas by J. G. Bartholomew, costing one 
dollar. This it seems is no longer available in this country, and 
after careful inspection of many publications the International 
Students’ Atlas, also edited by Mr. Bartholomew ($2.00, Charles 
Scribners’ Sons), is recommended for the following reasons: 

1. It is essentially a modern atlas containing 106 physical, 
political and statistical maps showing distribution of races, religions, 
density of population, characteristics of vegetation, etc., commpiled 
from British and foreign surveys and the latest results of inter- 
national res 
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2. Each country with the exception of the United States 
is treated very fully. The color scheme and the quality of the 
printing are superior, making the maps admirably clear and effec- 
tive. The limited space given to the United States is not a serious 
defect since cheap maps of this country are easily available. 

. The quarto form insures good sized maps while the pub- 
lishers have succeeded in making a volume much more compact 
and convenient to handle than the ordinary quarto publication. 


= 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS FOR MAY. 


Appison Day—May 1. SpecraL SunpAY—May, second 
Sunday. 
INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 


<s 
c..L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE. 
FIRST WEEK. 


In Tne CHAUTAUQUAN: English Men of Fame: Gladstone. A 
Reading Journey in English Counties: Somerset, Devon and 


Cornwall. 
a 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR. 

Some of the circles may feel impelled to try presenting a play 
as their closing literary effort for the year. Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford” lends itself particularly well to dramatization and will help 
to familiarize people with the scenes of this famous classic. An ex- 
cellent arrangement of the story in three acts can be secured from 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass., for 
twenty-five cents. 

The Southwestern Counties of England have been very fruit- 
ful in types which have appealed to the novelist. A program 
of studies of such types could be made very attractive. Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone” presents contrasting types of lawless adventurers 
and the sturdy honest citizens of North Devon. Charles Kings- 
ley’s “Westward Ho!” sketches in bold strokes the Devonshire 
sailors who were the country’s bulwark in the days of the Armada. 
Eden Phillpott’s “Children of the Mist” portrays the hard struggle 
of the peasantry on the rough Dartmoor plateau. Walter Besant’s 
“Armorel of Lyonesse” lets one into the isolated, lonely life of 
the Scilly Islands. Thomas Hardy’s “The Trumpet Major” gives 
a picture of life on the South Coast of England during the times 
of the dreaded Napoleonic Invasion. To make such a program effec- 
tive the story should be presented only in the briefest outline and 
then the skill of each writer or speaker be devoted to making the 
typical characters selected stand out vividly in relation to their en- 
vironment. 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH PROGRAM. 

Map Review of Somerset. 

Paper: Beau Nash and Bath (see Goldsmith’s Life of Beau Nash). 

Roll Call: Incidents in the lives of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
associated with Somerset. 

Book Review: Lorna Doone with reading of selections. 

Oral Reports: On article in New England Magazine for July, 
1904, entitled “In the Country of Lorna Doone,” W. H. Ride- 
ing; The Battle of Sedgemoor (see Lorna Doone, also Micah 
Clarke by Conan Doyle). 

Readings: Selections from “An Arthurian Journey,” Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1890, referring to Glastonbury, also from Ten- 
nyson’s Passing of Arthur. 

Discussion: Wells Cathedral—its history and architectural peculi- 
arities (see The Century Magazine, 18:724, article by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rennselaer). 

TWENTY-EIGHTH PROGRAM. 

Map Review of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

Roll Call: Quotations from Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho de- 
scriptive of the men of Devon. 

Book Review: Children of the Mist. Eden Phillpotts (Dartmoor). 

Discussion: Exeter Cathedral (see Baedeker, Bell’s Cathedral 
Series and Exeter by E. A. Freeman, also THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 28:115, Nov., 1898). 

Paper: Wesley and the Cornish Miners (see lives of Wesley and 
numerous magazine articles). 

Oral Reports: On article entitled “Deep Mines of Cornwall,” 
McClure’s Magazine, 13:184 (June, 1899); “An Arthurian 
Journey” (see above), selections relating to Tintagel. 

ee ~ wh Armorel of Lyonesse. Walter Besant (see Library 

helf). 

Reading: “A Romance of Clovelly,” Kate Douglas Wiggin (see 
The Library Shelf and The Cosmopolitan for July, 1895), also 
The Delectable Duchy by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


SS 

ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS. 
1. An English Clergyman at the time of the Civil War, later 
became Chaplain to Charles II. He wrote a history of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and also one entitled “Worthies of England.” 
2. His most famous book was “Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 3. 
Age of Pope—early 18th century. 4. A noted English non-con- 
formist, Chaplain in Cromwell’s Army, and later Chaplain to Charles 
Il, but withdrew from the Church of England on the passage of 
the Act of Uniformity. He was fined for non-payment and was im- 
prisoned for libelling the established church. Wrote “The Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest.” 5. Digest of a census of England in Norman 
French made by William the Conqueror in 1086. There were also 
local Domesday Books. 6. A British King whose capital was Canm- 
lodunum (Colchester). Resisted the Romans for about nine years, 
and was sent captive to Rome. Claudius granted life to him and 
his family. 7. Tennyson and Cowper have both made her the sub- 
ject of poems, and a tragedy, “Bonduca,” was written on_her by 
Fletcher. 8 One of the Knights who figure in the Faery Queen. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“You are all aware,” said Pendragon, as he referred to a file 
of correspondence on the table, “that letters have been sent out to 
the circles which you represent, and to others also whose delegates 
are not here today in order to get the benefit of their experience 
with the course of reading, and their suggestions for future plans. 
You’ve no idea what an interesting collection of opinions your re- 
sponses make! Every mail brings a few and it often happens that 
at least two of the letters in a given mail present exactly opposite 
points of view. Our Circles show distinct individualities and this 
budget of opinions revealing in most cases intelligent thought as 
well as frank expression is most welcome,” 

“Our difficulty in answering the questions,” remarked the 
delegate from Freeport, New York, “was really to unite on a series 
of opinions. I suspect it is because our circle is made up of such 
positive characters. They give great zest to our meetings. We have 
for instance, one persistent and undismayed advocate of a Bacon- 
ian Shakespeare; then there is our practical minded member who 
is always reminded of what he saw in today’s Sum and so gives a 
delightfully modern twist to our discussions. Professor Sherman’s 
views on Shakespeare have been submitted to searching criticism 
by at least one of the feminine portion of our Circle and you would 
certainly have enjoyed the intensity of our discussion of Darwin— 
‘monkeys, bah,’ etc. We enjoy ourselves hugely and shall carry out 
your suggestion concerning our guide through Oxford. We want 
to express here our appreciation and enjoyment of the excellent 


course,” 
a 


“It’s hard to tell,” said the next speaker, who represented 
the circle at Fostoria, Ohio, “whether we most enjoy the historical 
or the literary side of the course. One of our most amusing meetings 
was held in November when we impersonated the British Cabinet. 
We got a copy of the Review of Reviews for January, 1906, as sug- 
gested in THe CHAUTAUQUAN programs. The astute gentlemen 
there portrayed may have suffered a slight loss of their manly at- 
tributes in our presentation, for we are all of the fenrinine per- 
suasion, but they made an impression I assure you and we find our- 
selves following their fortunes now with quite a different feeling 
toward them. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman stood staunchly for 
his views on the French Alliance; Sir Edward Grey revealed in 
the midst of a grave discussion his latent British love of sport; Mr. 
Richard B. Haldane set forth his war policy in no uncertain terms; 
Mr. James Bryce very happily blended a sort of native Scotch flavor 
with his official Irish interests and Mr. David-Lioyd George quite 
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brought down the house with his ideas on how the Board of Trade 
should be conducted. I mustn’t take too much time but just men- 
tion that we had a memorable evening on Browning with read- 
ings of Abt Bogler, Andrea del Sarto, and Saul. We worked en- 
thusiastically over Wordsworth, reading many of his poems and 
finding especial pleasure in the trip to the Lake District.” 

“Without giving an extended report,” said the delegate from 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, “I should like to say that we have kept up 
our readings promptly and greatly appreciated the poet’s calendars 
in the Round Table. We have read all the poems of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning which were suggested, so you see we have 
tested the writings of these poets for ourselves and though we 
necessarily forget much, each one of us I think has felt richer for 
new points of view gained in this way.” 


= 


“What you say of the great poets reminds me,” said Pen- 
dragon, “of a new book of essays which has fallen in my way and 
which I find very ensnaring. The author, Mr. Arthur C. Benson, 
is Fellow of Magdalene College at Cambridge and a son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The book is called ‘From a College 
Window’ and it is one of those delightfully suggestive volumes that 
one never picks up without finding in it some bit of philosophy 
which it is good to reflect upon. Let me quote a few sentences 
from his chapter on ‘Books:’ 


“*As I make my slow pilgrimage through the world, a certain 
sense of beautiful mystery seems to gather and grow. . . . In 
this mood reading becomes less and less a searching for instructive 
and impressive facts, and more and more a quest after wisdom and 
truth and emotion. More and more I feel the impenetrability of 
the mystery that surrounds us; the phenomena of nature, the dis- 
coveries of science, instead of raising the veil, seem only to make 
the problem more complex . . . but there still remains, inside, 
so to speak of these astonishing facts, a whole range of intimate per- 
sonal phenomena of emotion, of relationship of mental or spiritual 
conceptions. . . . One desires to know what pure and wise and 
high hearted natures have made of the problem. . . . Those 
who read in such a spirit will tend to resort more and more to 
large and wise and beautiful books, to press the sweetness out of 
the old familiar thoughts, to look more for warmth and loftiness 
of feeling than for elaborate and artful expression. . They 
realize that it is through wisdom and force and nobility that books 
retain their hold upon the hearts of men, and not by briskness and 
color and epigram.’ i 


“I fancy,” Pendragon continued, “that this mellow point of 
view will be especially appreciated by the next Circle which we are 
to hear from—the ‘Columbia’ of Santa Clara, California.” “I rather 
like your characterization of ‘mellow,’” laughed the delegate from 
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California. “I am reminded of the story some one tells of an 
ancient Dean of one of the English colleges who said that ‘one 
of the reasons for studying Greek was that it gave you a proper 
contempt for those who are ignorant of it!’ I think that you will 
agree that we are mellow enough to have passed that stage, if 
indeed we ever went through it, when I say that our Circle dates 
from 1888, and one member of the first class is still with us. Our 
graduates have stayed by so enthusiastically that we keep our ranks 
very full, forty-two members at present. We add new members 
all the time and will have eight to graduate this year. We are 
already laying plans for that occasion. We meet once a week on 
Monday in the afternoon and have our program prepared a month 
in advance. We have a critic who is appointed each week and on 
the last Thursday of every month we have a review day with a 
special program of music and papers related to the month’s work 
and a social time afterward. Perhaps in this sympathetic assem- 
blage I may venture to give you our ‘yell’ which we are in the habit 
of using when there are no philistines within hearing: 


Chau-Chau-Chau- 
Chau-tau-qua 
Co-lum-bia 

Santa Clara 
Cal-i-for-ni-a!” 


“It’s quite worth noting,” said Pendragon as he glanced over 
a letter, “to find amid all this enthusiasm for the English year, a 
letter from a Circle at Almira, Washington, which looks back upon 
the Classical year as upon the whole the best. That mysterious 
force of personality which chooses for itself quite independently 
of others is one of the things we have to be grateful for. These 
Almira Chautanquans belong to the Class of 1909 but they are 
hoping for additions to their number though their town is a small 
one.” “Our Circle of three,” commented the member from Bar- 
ker, Texas, “is not even in a town but out in the country with 
perhaps a hundred people all told in our neighborhood. It has 
been a great boon to us. ‘The Stage for which Shakespeare Wrote’ 
we all enjoyed as a side-light on our reading and we hope to have 
a larger class next year.” “The Circle of Carlisle, Kentucky,” 
said Pendragon, taking up another report, “seem to take kindly to 
responsibility as you will notice from this communication: ‘Since 
finishing Shakespeare we have been reading Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in the Circle after the other work is finished. We follow 
the suggestive programs as far as possible, finding them helpful 
and interesting. Our Circle is delighted with the year’s work. Each 
member is ready to do her share, but always glad when her turn 
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comes to lead. We've enjoyed all the studies so far. ‘Rational 
Living’ is a little hard, but interesting.” 

“I think we also have rather a liking for subjects that are not 
too easy,” said the delegate from North Dixon, Illinois. “Our 
meetings are most informal but we try to go into things quite ex- 
haustively. There are twelve of us—all good friends and we dis- 
cuss the various subjects that come up with considerable ardor. 
Two of our members having taken a tour through England, have 
given us many vivid impressions of the country from their own 


experiences.” 


Very brief reports were then made by a dozen or more Circles. 
The Woman’s Study Club at Davenport, Washington, having tested 
the C. L. S. C. for the first time seem ready to commit themselves 
for another year. At Alliance, Ohio, a Circle of thirteen, six of 
whom belong to the Tennyson Class of 1908, meet twice a mronth 
under the direction of a program committee of two who serve for 
two months. This year’s work will be especially timely for the 
1908’s as it will emphasize the work of their class poet. The Line- 
ville, Iowa, Circle has been reinforced by a member who has read 
alone for five years in the country. She found a cordial welcome 
from these Chautauquans, all of whom attend the summer Assem- 
bly at Allerton, Iowa, and so help to bring Chautauqua to the at- 
tention of a wide territory. At Ridgewood, New Jersey, the Circle 
which is made up largely of young people, has found great enjoy- 
ment in the historical side of the course but had to “wrestle” with 
Browning while Tennyson’s “Morte D’Arthur” brought them under 
the spell of that dominating personality of the Round Table. At 
Salina, Kansas, the Chautauquans are very wisely enlisting the co- 
6peration of the librarian to secure them reference books. They 
have a practical plan of work and hew closely to it. At Troy, New 
York, the circle has profited by the friendly codperation of the 
clergymen of the town. One of them, an Englishman, gave them 
a talk on the English Government from the standpoint of a native 
of that country and another is to preview for them President King’s 
“Rational Living.” 

<2 


“For eight years the Brockville, Ontario, Chautauquans have 
been working together,” said Pendragon, as he glanced over a letter, 
“and they report that mrany of the first members still answer to 
the roll call. These Canadian Chautauquans naturally take a 
lively interest in present day problems in England and have recently 
been determining the fate of the House of Lords, in a debate which 
will be memorable in their history. An epic poem commemorates 
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the struggle which evidently was not unworthy of classic times. 
Concerning the debate this minstrel sings, 





“*The question which our learned minds debated let me say, 
Was whether it was fair.and right that in this modern day 
A body like the House of Lords should be allowed to stay.’ 
“It seems that the affirmative side, which included both the 
president and secretary, 


oe 


. Urged the plea and right 

That that most august body should off the earth be wiped. 

But three of our dear members, I muchly grieve to say, 

Had quite made up their minds the House of Lords should stay. 
eek so 

And now began the fun! Upon the floor did rise 

Our stately president, the blood flashed in her eyes 

And then in accents pure and true, she gave her little speech 

For quite ten minutes by the clock (she really is a peach!). 


She made her points quite clearly as we all can testify 
And doubtless if the Peers had heard, forth from the House they'd 


y; 
Disdaining in that useless place a seat to occupy.’ 
“The negatives evidently ‘put up a good fight,’ if I may be 
allowed the expression,” said Pendragon “which would account for 
the doughty appearance of the next speaker” 


our secretary timid 
She read her hard earned facts at the rate of three a minute: 
Her cheeks was flushed, her hand it shook, her lips were parched and 


dry; 
The iust of battle filled her soul. ‘Abolish,’ was her cry. 
“From this point on the action of the poem moves with great 
rapidity and we get glimpses of different stages of the combat in 
such significant phrases as “The looks she casts cause bruises,’ ‘My 
kingdom for a drink,’ etc 
“*At length the tumult ceases in a measure and the speaker 
Proceeds to marshal forth her facts, she hopes to make us weaker.’ 
“The outcome was what might have been expected. The judges, 
bewildered by the oratorical display, 
= . they were Members Allen, Smart, and Storey, 
Would give no real decision—so each ‘side was in its glory.’ 
“The best that could be hoped for seemed to be ‘Abolish the House 
of Lords but leave an Upper Chamber.’ ” 

The delegate from Holcomb, Illinois, next brought greetings 
from her fellow readers. “We have a fine circle of twelve mem- 
bers,” she said, “nine of whom completed the course last year and 
keep right on with the work with as much interest as ever. We 
meet regularly every Wednesday at the homes of the members. We 
are well up with the work, having finished the Shakespeare studies 
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which we found so interesting that we were sorry to get to the end. 
‘What is Shakespeare’ was a key that opened a great treasure house 
for us. We have no public library in this small town so we have 
to make the most out of the material we find in home books and 
papers as helps to our lessons and we have all added many volumes 
of good books to our own libraries which fact alone shows the 
good influence of Chautauqua in our homes. The Chautauqua Cir- 
cle is most truly an ever widening circle of all that is highest and 
best in life.” “One almost hesitates,” said Pendragon, “to urge 
this enterprising circle to begin working for a town library for it 
does mean a great deal to every home to have its own well selected 
and frequently used private library. Nevertheless, I think our ex- 
perience is that the two things can flourish side by side and that the 
Circle’s service to the community can often be best rendered by 
putting books within the reach of those who don’t know how to 


find them for themselves.” 
a 


“And now before we close I think I must give you one more 
delectable reflection of my new-found author of ‘From a College 
Window.’ I fancy most of us can make use of it in our circle ex- 
periences. He says: 

“*The other day, I was conducting an argument with an irasci- 
ble man. His temper suddenly boiled over and he said several per- 
sonal things to me of which I did not at once recognize the truth; 
but I have since considered the criticisms, and have decided that 
they are mainly true, heightened perhaps by a little tinge of temper. 

; I will not here say in detail what my friend accused me of, 
but it amounted to a charge of egotism; and as egotism is a com- 
mon fault. . . I will make no excuse for propounding a few 
considerations on the point and how it may perhaps be cured, or, 
if not cured, at least modified.’ 

“Then follows a very illuminating little essay. But my reason 
for quoting the above is merely for its pleasant suggestion that large 
minded men and women can take and profit by criticism, even when 
rather fiercely administered, since time may be counted on to bring 
about the necessary cooling off process. But we may also be our 
own most severe critics and the Circle meetings which are excel- 
lent tilting grounds for the exercise of our powers can teach us the 
graces of expression as well as the wisdom of self-restraint.” 


News Summary 


DOMESTIC. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the Denatured Alcohol bill. 

2.—The California Legislature votes in favor of the removal 
of the State capital from Sacramento to Berkeley. 

3.—United States Senator John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin, 
sends to Governor Davidson his resignation, to take effect May 1. 
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4.—The Fifty-ninth Congress comes to an end. Secretary of 
the Treasury Shaw and Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock retire 
from the cabinet, the former being succeeded by Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou and the latter by Commissioner of Corporations Garfield, 
while George von L. Meyer becomes Postmaster-General to succeed 
Mr. Cortelyou. Proclamations issued by President Roosevelt add 
17,000,000 acres to the national forest reserves. 

5.—President Roosevelt appoints Regis H. Post to succeed 
Beekman Winthrop as Governor of Porto Rico when the latter 
becomes Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

7.—The 2-cent passenger fare bill passed by the Nebraska 
Legislature becomes a law; the railroads in Nebraska issue circulars 
abolishing all classes of reduced fares. 

12.—President Roosevelt modifies his recent order withdrawing 
coal lands from entry, ordering the opening of about 28,000,000 
acres on which the Geological Survey had reported. Mrs. Russell 
Sage announces the creation of a fund of $10,000,000, to be known 
as the Sage Foundation, for philanthropic work. 


FOREIGN. 


March 2.—The city of London votes against municipal owner- 
ship; the “reformers” obtain a majority in the election of the 
County Council. 

8.—The Female Suffrage bill is talked to death in the British 
House of Commons. 

14.—Lord Curzon is elected chancellor of Oxford University, 
defeating Lord Roseberry by a vote of 1,111 to 430. 

16.—Cambridge defeats Oxford by four and a half lengths 
in the annual boat race on the Thames. 

17.—The White Star liner Suevic runs ashore on the Lizard; 
all the passengers are safely landed. 

20.—Thirty “suffragettes” are arrested in London for attempt- 
ing to storm the entrance to the House of Commons. 

21.—Egypt decides to raise the Assuan Dam twenty feet, irri- 
gating 1,000,000 additional acres and increasing cotton crops in 
value by probably $20,000,000 a year. The Transvaal Colony’s first 
parliament meets in Pretoria. 

22.—The agrarian rebellion in Rumania gains great headway. 
Towns are sacked and burned and many peasants are killed by the 
troops sent to restore order. The House of Commons, by 150 to 118 
votes, rejects the bill to introduce the metric system into Great 
Britain. 

28.—Artillery is used against the Rumanian rebels, resulting 
in terrible loss of life. 





OBITUARY. 


March 3.—Miss Ada Lydia Howard, first president of Welles- 
ley College, 78. 

12.—Jean Paul Casimir-Perier, once President of France, 60. 

18—Pierre Eugene Marcelin Berthelot, the French chemist 
and statesman, 80. 

19.—Count Vladimir Nicolaievich Lamsdorff, former Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 62. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the Ameri- 
can author, 70. 

23.—Constantine Pobiedonostzeff, ex-Procurator of the Rus- 
sian Holy Synod, dies in St. Petersburg. 


a 2 oo 
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SPECIAL TO TEACHERS: 


If you want to teach in the New York City System, or if you are al- 
ready in the System but want a higher license, write the NEW YORK 
FROEBEL NORMAL, 59 West 96TH St., New Yorx, N. Y. The 
Froebel Normal makes a specialty of and has a long, successful exper- 
ience in preparing tenchere Ser 
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Course 
I 
Paul’s 
England 
Five 
Volumes 


$12.50 


net 


Course 
2 
By 
Hamil- 
ton 
Wright 
Mabie 
Cloth 
$1 net 





Books of Special Interest 


to Students of Chautauqua Courses 


There is no surer road to full understanding of 
any machinery than to watch it in motion after 
studying its component parts. This is precise- 
ly what one gets in Mr. Herbert Paul’s History 
of Modern England. Mr. Curist1an Gauss of 
Princeton says of it: “Alertness of mind and 
the ability to visualize and present pointedly 
are his to an extraordinary degree...... A 
Home Ruler and for a time a member of the 
House of Commons he has been initiated into 
the secrets of parliamentary procedure....He 
has had personal acquaintance with many of 
the leaders who have shaped the later history 
of the Island Empire. His book is, there- 
fore, unique.” 


William Shakespeare 
Poet, Dramatist and Man 

“A vast body of literature bearing on the 
subject has been explored; a keen and culti- 
vated judgment has been brought to bear up- 
on a host of questions involved in the investi- 
gation, and the essential result of years of 
fruitful study has been condensed into this 
single volume, which is marked by all the 
delicacy of allusion, the skillful delineations 
and the refinement of feeling which readers 
of Mr. Mabie’s writings have learned to ex- 
pect from his pen.”—Christian Advocate. 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Books of Special Interest 


to Students of Chautauqua Courses 


By Pres. 


Henry 
C. King 


Carl 
Hilty 


By Dr. 
Thomas 


R. Slicer 


By 
Marion 
Foster 
Wash- 


burne 


Personal and Ideal Elements in 
Education 


contains in its last section on ‘How to make 
a Rational Fight for Character,’ the best pos- 
sible introduction to the serious study of his 
work on “Rational Living.” 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Steps of Life: Further “Essays 


on Happiness” 


A man who through active public life has 
kept a restful quietness of spirit, discusses the 
deepest experience of life with a refreshing 
simplicity and sincerity 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 10c.) 


The Way to Happiness 


That joy is laid as an obligation upon every 
human being, that many miss of happiness 
through not looking for it in the one practical 
and possible way, is the gentle, kindly wisdom 
of this little book, a seasonable gift at any 
time. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 7c.) 


Family Secrets 


If a woman ever ached to talk over what she 
sees in the commonplace life around her, and 
couldn’t (because it would be “gossiping”) 
she will experience the pleasure of meeting 
comprehension in the pages of this story. 
There is a wholesome outlook on life to be 
gained from its pages. 
Cleth, 12mo, $1.25 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 


65-66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Among the latest new books 


Rev. 
Walter 
Rausch- 
enbusch’s 
interesting 
analysis. 


Rev. R. J. 
Camp- 
bell’s 

startling 
new book 


Mrs. 
Roger A. 
Pryor’s 
charming 
new book. 


Christianity and the Social Crisis 


A very suggestive study of the position of 
present-day Christianity toward its funda- 
mental purpose. This purpose, as yet scarce- 
ly attempted, is to transform humran society 
into the kingdom of God through the regen- 
eration of human relations. 

Cloth $1.50 net, (postage 13c.) 


The New Theology 


Aims to convince plain laymen and perplexed 
workingmen that there is a great deal of 
dead wood which must be cut away from the 
religion of the time before it can be adapted 
to modern progress. It appeals with rare 
purity and simplicity of expression to the 
universal heart of man; to the would-be re- 
ligious man who is out of tune with the 
churches as their faith is generally under- 
stood. 
Cloth, $1.50 net, (postage 10c.) 


The Tariff and the Trusts 


Dr. Gotpwin SmitH says: “If anything can 
successfully contend against the paassion for 
the accumulation of wealth, entrenched as it 
is in political power, Mr. Franklin Pierce’s 
reasoning, supported by his array of the re- 
sults of experience will prevail.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 385 pages $1.5@ net (postage 13c.) 


The Birth of the Nation 


Pictures of the early days when Virginia was 
settled are outlined with a delicate and with 
fine touches of humor which make the book 
exceptionally attractive. It will especially in- 
terest those who wish to refresh their memo- 
ries before attending the Jamestown expo- 
sition. 

Cloth, illustrated, gilt tops, $1.75 net (postage 13c.) 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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